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A New and complete Syflem of Praétical Hufbandry'; containing all 
that Experience has proved to be moft ufeful in Farming, ‘either in 
the Old or New Method i with a comparative View of both; and 

whatever is beneficial to the Hufbandman, or conducive to the Or- 
nament and Improvement of the A, S98 Efiate. By 
John Mills, Efg; Editor of Duhamel’s Hufbandry. Vols. 
I. IVs and V. 8vo. 15s. fewed, Printed for the Au- 
‘thor, and fold by J. Jolinfon, 


T feems that fome difputes have happened between Mr, 
| Mills and the bookfellers concerned in the publication of 
the two former volumes of this work; with the particulars of 
which it is altogether needlefs to trouble our Readers.. If, 
however, ‘the faid bookfeliers have acted fomewhat arbitrarily 
towards the Author, we are glad to fee that he had fpirit 
érough to take the work into‘his own harids, and to continue 
the publication of it at his own rifque; arid we hope he will 
have no reafon to repent of his refolution to emancipate himfelf 
from the fuppofed tyrantly of which he complains *, 

In the Preface to the third Vol. Mr. Mills very juftly ob- 
ferves, that our utmoft attention to Agriculture was never more 
necefiary than at this period, if we would preferve that fuperio- 
rity therein, which, we have. hitherto enjoyed.over almoft every 
iation in Europe. 

Not having been able to comprife, in his /econd volume, every 
article relative to the management of grain; he has, in this, treated 
hrft of the enemiés to corn, bginhing in Chap. III. (which alfo 


~* This complaint is not made ih the Work it/e/f, but in a private 
Letter addreffed to the Reviewers ; which we think rather too long for 
infertion here, as we are not at all inclined to enter into any perfonal 
altercations, if :poflible to. beavoided. 
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+ degins the Vol.) with weeds, than which nothing requires moge 
‘the attention, induftry, and perfeverance of the farmer, who 
muft extirpate them, before he can have complete crops [of any 
thing elfe.|—But, §. 1. * The judicious farmer will not attempt 
to weed his corn before the beginning of fpring, on account 
of the great danger of pulling up many of the young ufeful 
plants, with thofe which he wants to extirpate: and yet he 
fhould not wait too long before he fets about this very neceflary 
work; becaufe the noxious growth will multiply apace, and 
{peedily rob the foil of great part of its nutritive juices. His eye 
muft help to direét him when to perform this eflential operation; 
and he muft, above all, be particularly careful never to let any 
weeds grotv fo big as to choak or overtop his corn, or ftand till 
their feeds ripen and fow themfelves.’ 

‘ If the fpring is wet and warm, and if it rains much in May, 
abundance of weeds will then fpring up, and great care fhould 
be taken to deftroy them immediately."—* The perennial rooted 
kind [of weeds] are beft deftroyed by repeated fummer fallows, 


wherein it is effentially material that every piece of root be taken © 


away and burnt, becaufe, in many of fuch, every joint will pro- 
duce a new plant.’——He then enumerates the feveral {pecies of 
wééds moft hurtful to the farmer, and moft apt to abound ; and 
points out the moft effe€tual means of eradicating them entirely. 
This Sect. is, concluded with an obfervation, that—* Upon the 
whole, it may be looked upon as a general rule, that fowing of 
clean feed, and laying the ground down to grafs, will at length 
overcome.all forts of weeds; and the more in heart the land is, 
laid down to grafs, the thicker the grafs, or clover, .will grow, 
and the better effect it will have.’ 

Sec?. 2. Treats of guadrupeds, birds, vermin, and infeéts, as 
enemies to corn: and points out the moft approved methods of 
guarding againft, or deftroying them. In particular, a full ac- 
count is here given of that formidable infect which has long de-. 
folated, and had at length almoft entirely laid wafte a whole pro- 
vince in France, viz. that of Angoumois. But as the defcription 
of this infect is attended with various drawings, we muft refer, 
the inquifitive, to the book itfelf, 


As the prefervation of corn, both in granaries and fhips, is an. 


article of confiderable importance to every maritime nation, 


Chap. IV. is employed in treating upon that fubje&, But, 
berore he enters upon the point, he mentions the article of, 


threfhing ; and fays, p. 79, that ¢ fome engine or other, pro- 
vided with a number of fails, or other pieces anfwering the fame 
end, might furely be made to move by-water, wind, or a horfes 
fo as to perform the bufinefs of threfhing {till cheaper and: more 


expediuoufly, [than] in the common way.’—* This {he adds] 


well 


bes <= | 
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@ell deferves the attention and endeavours of fkilful mecha< 
ficians *. P- Q7- 

After enumerating feveral of the moft ufual methods of pres 
ferving corn in granaries; he gives experiments on the prefer- 
vation of it by ventilation only; by fove-drying only; and by both 
thofe methods jointly ; with remarks thereon. But thefe expes 
riments and remarks, though very judicious, are rather too 
prolix and circumftantial for our infertion.—He then gives a de~ 
{ctiption of what he calls the falfe mzth, or corn-worm; and of 
the weevil ; with the means of deftroying both :—this promife, 
however, is not ab/c/ately fulfilled. See p. 144. 

The prefervation of corn in fhips is faid to depend greatly 


upon its being firft ftove-dried, and then frequently ventilated 


‘ 


during the voyage. 
PasTuRES, taken in an extenfive fenfe, are the fubjed& of 


the third part of this work ; the Arf? chapter of which treats of 
fuch plants as are ufually intermixed with crops of corn, or which 


may be cultivated interchangeably with corn or pulfe. Thefe 


are, turneps, carrots, parfneps, parfley, potatoes, cabbages, and 
clover. As parfley feems to be the leaft cultivated of any of 
thefe, we fhall give an extra& of what is faid in commendation 
thereof, as a valuable fpecies of artificial pafture. The following 
are Mr. Mills’s words :—* Parfley is known to be fo excellent a 
prefervative againft the rot in fheep, if they are fed with it twice 
a week, for two or three hours each time, that I cannot but re- 
gret the want of experiments on the culture of this ufeful plant, 
which would certainly fucceed well in rows, properly hoed, and 
prove a general benefit. The few fkilful perfons who have 
raifed it in the field for the ufe of fheep, have found it turn to 
great account, though fown only in the common broad.caft 
way. How much then may be reafonably expected from its 
greater increafe, and more perfec quality, when cultivated ac- 
cording to the principles of the new Hufbandry! For that plants 
do attain a much higher degree of perfection in this way, than 
in the old method, has been conftantly evinced, by frequently 
repeated, and always unvaried experience. I therefore ftrongly 
recommend this object to the Britifh farmer, whofe flocks, fu- 
perior to thofe of every other country, are a principal fource of 
the wealth and prandeur of this happy land, as well as a valuable 
treafure to the individuals who poffefs them. It is likewife pof- 
fible, or rather, perhaps, highly probable, that, befides pre- 





Venting or curing the ret, the tafte of the mutton may alfo be 


-" We have been told of a mechanick who actually has conttived and 
compleated a machine of this'kind, to be’ worked by 4o-/es: but how 
far it may anfwer the ends of either cheapneft or expediliod, we are not 


enabled r5 fay. viel sie . 
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improved by this pafture ; for it is very certain that the fleth of 
all animals acquires a peculiar flavour from their food, This jg 
particularly remarked in venifon: and it is as invariable, that 
the fweeteft mutton is that which has been fed on the fineft and 
fweeteft graffes ; whilft, on the contrary, the coarfeft and rankeft 
mutton is produced from the grofleft meadows and marthes.’ 

¢ The beft time for fowing parfley in the field is about the 
middle or latter end of February. ‘The groznd cannot poflibly 
be in too fine tilth. Mr. Miller fin his D7é.] mentions ig 
bufhels of feed as a proper quantity for an acre of Jand fown 
pretty thick, in drills about a foot afunder, which will, indeed, 
be {pace enough for hand-hoeing: but I am inclined to think, 
that the plants will flourifh beft, grow largeft, and be in all re. 
{pects moft perfect, if the diftance between the rows be fufficient 
to admit a hoe-pluugh. Lefs feed will then be requifite, the cul- 
ture will certainly be performed cheaper this way, than by hand, 
and I am confident that the plants will be larger, and better for 
the food of cattle.’ 

‘ Hares and rabbits are fo fond of parfley, that they will come 
from a great diftance to feed upon it; fo that whoever chufes 
to have plenty of thofe animals in his fields, need only ftock 
them well with this plant: he will foon draw to them all the 
hares of the country: but, at the fame time, if his parfley is 
not fenced in very fecurely, they will be fure to deftroy it” 

Chap. II. treats of perennial plants ufed for the food of cattle, 
and which require frequent help while they grow. Thefe are, 
fainfoin, lucerne, the cytifus, and burnet. The laft of thefe 
being a plant much recommended at prefent, we fhall give an 
extract of what Mr. Mills fays upon it,—as follows : 

‘ The public owes the improved culture of BURNET, a na- 
tive of our country, and which promifes very great advantages, 
to the laudable purfuits of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufaéiures, and Commerce, in queft of a green and fuc- 
culent food for cattle during the winter months: but more im- 
mediately to the judicious obfervation of Mr. Rocque, who, se- 
marking that burnet retains its verdure amidft all the inclemen- 
cies of the feafon, refolved to try the effect of giving it a good 
culture. He has fucceeded therein to his utmoft wifh :—and It 
hids fair to be of fingular utility where flocks of fheep are kept, 
heeaufe, as it preferves its leaves unhurt by froft, the farmer may 





thereby have a conftant ftock of green food for his ewes and, 
jambs, at a time when turneps and every other fucculent plant 


may fail him.’ 
‘The following. are the directions, faid to. be given by Mr. 


Rocque, for the cultivation of this ufeful plant.—In the mea-, 


dows about Windfor, we are told, half the.grafs is burnet. It 
will grow in the drieft land, where every thing elfe is burnt up: 
4 £ | n 
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in fummer; but this never withers: one of the qualities of it 
being to continue in fap all the year.—¢* The land on which it 
js fown fhould be in fine tilth, and free from weeds, efpecially 
couch-grafs, which is the moft hurtful. If the land is poor, it 
fhould be dunged, and laid down very fmooth. The feed may 
be covered with a very light harrow, for it will not bear to be 
buried deep, and the ground fhould then be rolled, that it 
may be fmooth for mowing. It may be fown at any time be- 
tween April and September.’ 

Mr. Mills obferves, that—‘ if the feeds of plants which d 
not arrive at their perfection in a few months, or during the 
firft year, fuch as lucerne, fainfoin, and burnet, are fown in 
the fpring, or beginning of fummer, and the weather prove dry, 
or cold, the young plants are often crippled or deftroyed: but 
if they are fown in the latter end of July, or beginning of Au- 

uft; the rains frequent at that feafon, the heavy dews which 
fall, and the increafing coolnefs of the nights, often bring them 
as forward by the latter end of November, as thofe fown in 
April.’ 

‘ Ten pounds of burnet-feed may do for an acre of land: but 
twelve, fourteen, or even fixteen; pounds will be better; be- 
caufe, when burnet is thin, the plants grow fo large, that the 
hay made of them is coarfe. Thefe will rife in eight or nine 
days after the fowing *,’ The plants muft, at firft, be kept 
very clean from weeds ; but afterwards, we are told, that * the 
quick and bufhy growth of burnet, by which it foon covers ail 
the ground, is, of itfelf, an almoft effectual bar to weeds.’ 

‘If the burnet does not grow equally every where, fome plants 
muft be drawn where they are too thick, and planted where 
they are thinneft.,—* The feed fown in May may be mowed (he 
Jays) at the latter end of July :’"—but guere ; and fee the note *, 

* The firft fpring-cutting will purge horfes ; and Mr. Rocque 

believes it will alfo cure the greafe: but it is only the fir/? crop 
that purges.’ ‘ Burnet fhould be mowed but one the firit 
yeaf, in order'to leave it rank in the winter; and in this cafe 
it will be ready to feed in F ebruary or March, or to mow again 
in April.’ - 
_* When the feeds of this plant are to be faved, it muft nei- 
ther be fed, nor mowed, in the fpring. The feed will be ripe 
about the middle of June, when it muft be reaped, like wheat, 
and threfhed on a cloth, before it is too dry, becaufe it.is apt to 
jhed, and it fhould afterwards be dried perfectly.’ 











* Here we almoft doubt the fac. A friend of ours, who fowed 
fome burnet laft May, did not difcover any appearance of the plants for 
more than twice that fpace of time. It was nor cut the laft. week of 
sAuguft; but it covered the ground pretty weil, at that time. 


S 3 6 Burnet 
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¢ Burnet does not lofe its leaves in drying ; and though. the ' 
hay made of it be fticky, it will, after threfhing, be very agree. ‘ 
able to horfes, which are fo fond of it, that they never waft. 
any. Oneacre will produce upwards of three Joads of hay, and 
above forty bufhels of feed. Horfes are fonder of this feed, 
than of oats: and it is not only good for horfes, but alfo for 
ail manner of cattle ; even for fwine: and Mr. Rocque has.ex. 
perienced another virtue in it, which ts, that, being ftung by g 
wafp, the leaves of this plant rubbed pretty hard upon the part 
fo injured, immediately took off the inflammation.’ sg 

What has been faid above, may poffibly induce fome of our 
Readers to make a trial of this much commended plant; and 
wheter it merits all the encomiums that have been beftowed 
upon it, will beft appear from their own experience. ~ At pre- 
fent, however, it feems very deferving of that attention which 
every friend to Agriculture will beready to p:y to a plant, which 
promifes {o much in the fingle article of a green winter pafture | 
for theep. If this circumftance fhould be happily confirmed by ) 
experience, it will indeed be a valuable acquifition ; as it m 
be owned, that few perfons would chufe to eat the mutton of 
fheep fed upon turneps, (which always give it a rank tafte) if 
any other were to be had (in fufficient quantities) during the 
winter-feafon, and early in the fpring. 

Chap. III. gives a comparifon of the Old Hufbandry and the New, | 
-—As this is an object of the greateft importance, not only to 
the hufbandman, as an individual, but to the nation in gene- 
ral; Mr. Mills hopes to be excufed, if he recapitulates fome 
parts of what has been already faid. Many gentlemen, he fays, 
in this kingdom, have raifed wheat in drills, horfe-hoeing the 
alleys; and, where cue care has been taken, generally with 
fuccefs : the grain has, in almoft all inftances, been larger and | 
better than that in the broad-caft way, and feldom lefs in quan- 
tity : fometimes it has been. much more. 

© Moft, of the experiments related in the fecond volume of 
this work fhew, that, taking them only as fingle crops, they were 
equal to thofe fown in broad-caft, and raifed at a much lefs ex- 
pence, if we confider the faving in feed and manure: but if the 
produce of the fame land is taken for /everal years running, the 
advantage is greatly in favour of the horfe-hocing Hufbandry, in 
which the Jand, being never refted, brings a conftant yearly re- 
turn to the farmer. ‘This diftcrence will appear very conlider- 
able, if we reckon, on the other hand, the lofs of a crop, and 
the expence of a fallow.’ 

© What will infinitely enhance the importance of this Huf- 
bandry, is the advantage which may arife from a judicious 
change of crops. This change of fpecies becomes the more 
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advifeable, when we seflet, that a crop of fome of the befaree 
mentioned 
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mentioned roots is of equal, or rather fuperior, value toa crop 
of wheat.” | | 
Of Mr. Mills, in fumming up his comparifon of the e/d Hul-. 
bandry and the new, fays,—The importance of the new Huf- 
bandry will appear confiderable in a national Jight; for ¢ if (as 
he goes Oli) we compute the land gow under corn in this ing 
doti, we might eftimate one third to be fallow *; but I will 
fuppofe it to be only one fourth: and if we reckon the crops, 
for inftance of wheat, to be, in general, under three quarters of 
4n acre; and that, from land kept conftantly in fo excellent 
order as it is in the new Hufbandry, we might exped four 
quarters ; the difference to the nation will become very great 
indeed; fuch as, perhaps, no political arithmetician has yet 
dreamed of :—and the number of people may be eCpoetionnans 
increafed.” . Se 

‘ Another circumftance attending the general practice of the 
new Hufbandry, in point of population, is, that as the land 
will yield a greater increafe of its various productions, and. that 
increafed variety will require a greater attention than is ufually 
beftowed on farms, thefe muft, in- general, become much lefs exe 
tenfive than they now aret: and the certain confequence of this 
will be, that the number of farmers and labourers being in- 
creafed, the number of people -in the country, the only fource 
of population, will alfo be greatly augmented. If we look 
round this kingdom, and remark the numbers of acres lying 
wafte and uicultivated, and then add thereto the happy. confe- 
quences ofan improved culture of the reft ;. a Very great, and a 
new, fource of population immediately prefents itfelf.—T his. 
(as he very juftly concludes) furely deferves the moft ferious at- 
tention of the legiflature, and of every individual who is pofleiled 
of waftes and commons,’ oil 

In Chap. IV. Mr. Mills proceeds to treat.of Natura 
Grasses: the produdtion of which, writers:on:Hufbandry (he 
fays) rightly commend as the cheapeft, eafieft,: teaft hazardous, 
and moft:profitable branch of farming. And then adds, 9 °°" 

* Itis furprifing to think, how'long’a due attention to’this 
important object has-efcaped the notice of mankind, and how. 


* This looks fomewhat like an Jri/hi/n :—for how fhould the land nacv, 
under corn(in the o/d way of Hufbandry) be, any of it, af the fame time fallow, 
We prefume, therefore, that he only means that.a t/ird or foursh. part, 
of the whole arabe land in the kingdom, is (ip the eld way) falloxe 
every year.— This, perhaps, may not be much amifs: txqugh we can-, 
not help thinking the calculation full high enough, .upop. the whole. -? 

+ This would be an excellent regulation for the public,: a3_noching 
tends fo much to hinder population, and increafe the number, mies off: 
as‘ the turn mahy gentlemen have unhappily taken, pf throwing their, 
ellates into large farms, , .. 3 ay Raneeai teh oeemaal anemaa 
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much the cafy means of midking 4 proper advantage of the 
bounteous gifts of nature, in almoft every country, have been 
ftrangely neglected and overlooked: for nothing has been de- 
livered in any book, concerning the kinds of plants proper for 
the different kinds ‘of cattle:.the confequence of which ina. 
tention frequently is, that. the farmér, by not diftinguifhing 
and feleting the feeds of proper, graffes, fills his paftures with 
weeds, or, which is here equivalent to them, with bad graffes, 
unfit for the nourifhment of the creatures which he intends to 
rear *,’ of pee KEE, 
In Sed. 2. of this Chap. he gives us the names and.culture of the 
feveral graffes fitte/t for pajiures. “And, after juftly cenfuring the. 
common way of proceeding to'lay down land to grals, .by tak- 
ing the feeds indifcriminately ‘from ‘a foul hay-rick’; -by which 
flovenly method, the ground is.often filled with weeds’; he ad- 
vifes (after Mr. Stillingfleet, in his Obfervations on Graffes) to 
have a few clean feeds gathered! by hand ; for “would but the 
farmer be at the pains of feparating, once in his life, half a 
pint, or a pint, of the different kinds of grafs-feeds, and take 
care to fow them feparately; in avery little time he would have 
wherewithal to ftock his farm propertly, according to the nature 
of each foil.’ Seeeeart anit pr 
’ It is then added, how eafy Mr. 5Siillingflect found it to pro- 
cure the creeping bent, the fine-bent, the fheep’s fefcue, the 
erefted dog-taily and’ other valuable gtaffes, (of which drawings 
dre given) by employing children Of fén or eleven years old, ta 
gather the feeds’ for him; which, he fays, they did, without 
making any miftakes, after he had once fhewn them the forts 


© Wherever farmers ‘2& in. this Zediftinguifhine manner, their ma- 
nagement mutt be allowed, indeed, to be very bad. But’ ttilf- we are’ 
not entirely without Our doubts, whether even the prefent work ‘will be 
fpficient for theirfull inftru€tion ‘in this ufeful branch of Hufbandry. 
For though the Autlior attempts td lay’ down rules for ‘the ‘farmer's 
guidance in this interelting cgncern,;,. yet they feem not ta-beraltogether 
fo clear as might be.wifhed.. But his defett may, perhaps) be owing 
io the cuntradiffions he-met with in.the writers from whom. the rules he 
délivers are chiefly felefted. “Thu, p. 30%, we are told, from Lin- 
nus, that hories ealily.diftinguifh.wholefome from noxious foods and 
that‘ fome of thofe animals (in one of his jourseys) when fo very hun- 

ry, as even to devout moft foits of platits they happened to meet with 
in ‘4 wood, (where he'ftopt to fearch for bo:anical curiofities) wonid oot, 
Rowever, eat monk’s-beod, and fome othér {pecies of plants.—But not- 
withitanding this, we are told, in the Very next page. viz. 309, (from, 
the Swedif>-Pan), that monk’s. hood kiils a goat, but will ros hurt.a hore: 
—as how'indecd fheuld it, if he carnot, even by the fevereft hunger, be 
brought to talte jt?—We think that foch apparent contradiétions as the 
abdve, and fine’ others that we have occafionally met with, fould not 
have been inferted, without an atiempt, at leaft, to reconeile them. h 
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he wanted.—’ Tis alfo no bad method to leave a {mall part of a 
meadow, where the graffes are heft, and leaft mixed, unmowed, 
till the feeds are quite ripe; and fit for gathering. 

¢ The number of graffes fit for-the farmer is very {mall ;. per- 
haps half a. dozen, or half a fcore, are all ‘he'need to cultivate ; 
dnd how finall the trouble would be of colleéting the feeds of 
thefe, and‘how great the benefit, muft be obyious at firft fight.” . 

In Se. 3, our Author treats of the improvement of pa/tures al- 
ready under grafs.— Many meadows and pafture-grounds, he ob- 
feryes, are fo over-run with bufhes, weeds, ant-hills, &c. that 
great part of them is loft to the hufbandman, whofe firft care, 
therefore, fhould be, the removing of thefe obftacles: for the 
more cffectual doing of which, feveral ufeful directions are givens 
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— Worn-out lands are commonly over-run with mofs: but 


whatever reftores the pafture to a good heart, will (he fays) de- 
{troy the mofs.’ 7 | 7 

But the mot, effeCtual way of improving old grafs-grounds, 
is by means of M. de Chateauvieux’s three-coulter’d plough, 
which is to be ufed thus: * In November, or December, the 
whole furface muft be cut with that plough, into flips three, 
inches wide, which is the diftance between each of the coulters, 
This will have two effeéts ; firft, the coulters will tear up great 
part of the mofs with which all old paftures are infected, and 
gradually deftroy it: and fecondly, the coulters, piercing five 
or fix inches. deep into the earth, cut the extremities of many of 
the roots ofthe grafs, and thofe cut or broken roots afterwards. 
produce new ones, which will give frefh ftrength and vigour to 
the plants, and, ‘as it were, rencw them, and make them young 
again.’ . Padi i 

§ To render this improvement ftill more perfec, as foon as 

the whole furface is cut, dung muft be carried on, and {pread as. 
foon after as poffible. The fmaller the dung is broken, the 
more ufeful it will be: becaufe its minute particles will then be 
beft carried by the rain into the traces which the plough has cut, 
and give furprifing ftrength to the plants. This imethod of repair- 
ing andimproving poor or worn out meadows and pafture-grounds, 

oes not require any great quantity of dung: one load of it will 
go as far, in this practice, as three-would in the common way ; 
and be much more beneficial to the grafs. M. de Chateauvieux 
has tried it for fome years, with all the fuccefs he could defire. 
He thinks that’ one acre thus cultivated, will produce as much 
grafs as ten in the common way.’ | 


The neceffity of water, in paftures, is fo evident; that Mr. 


Mills has given drawings of various machines for raifing it, 
Where it cannot otherwife be Had: an excellent wheel for which 
purpofe is reprefented by Fig. 7, Plate IV. This engine was in- 
vented by M. de Ja Fayé, ‘and ‘is now ufed with great fuccefs by 
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the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, at his feat at Pain’s-bill in Surry, 
This machine confifts of a wheel, which turns upon its axis 
and has four curved pipes fixed to it. “he mouth of the pi : 
afcends as the wheel is turned round by the ftream, and the 
water [therein] defcends, ‘ till the wheel has made ha/f* a 
turn’, when it is difcharged into the axle-tree, which is hollow, 
from an opening at the end of which it is conducted by troughs, 
or other channels, to wherever it is wanted. ! 

We have next fome very judicious obfervations and dire&tions 
for watering of ground, in order to increafe the quantity of 
grafs ; but for thefe, and fome very ufeful remarks upon hay- 
making, we muft refer to the book. lg. 


Chap. V. treats oF INCLosING of land: ¢ a part of Hufban- 


dry,’ (as Mr, Mills obferves) ¢ in which the Englifh have hi- 
therto greatly excelled every other people;—from which we 
dajly reap fuch vaft advantages, as leave room only to wonder, 
that there fhould yet remain among us prodigtous tracts of now 
abfolutely wafte, though in fact, highly improveable, land. 
How immenfely might the power and wealth of this nation, the 
fplendor and revenues of the crown, and that moft important 
object, population, the true bulwark of the ftrength and glory 
of a ftate, be increafed, by inclofing, and cultivating, ere 
parts of the extenfive forefts, heaths, and commons, in this 
puiflant kingdom! The infinite benefits that would accrue 
therefrom, are evident to a demonftration.’ wi. 
In particular ;—inclofures afcertain to every man his juff 
property, and prevent trefpafies, and litigation. They kee; 
the land warm, and thereby add to its fertility.’ They afford: 
fhade in the fummer, and fhelter in the wintér, for cattle. 

‘Their cuttings afford fuel ; and are an encouragement to. go 
Hufbandry, ‘and a remedy againft beggary, by employing many 
poor people in'the labour which. the making, or mending, of 
them ‘conftantly requires, [but] which is amply repaid by the 
increafe of crops: ¢ for it has been remarked, not only that well 
inclofed countries generally maintain treble the number of inhabi- 
tants+, or more, than the champaign ; but alfo,. that thofe in- 
| habitants 


* So fays' Mr. Mills ;—but whoever views the draught of the wheel 


in the plate, and confiders the ftru@ure of the pipes, will foon be con- 
vinced that it is abfolutely impcfitble for the water to’ be difcharged at 
all, when the wheel has made only ba/fa turn; andthat a whol revo- 
lution muft be performed, to produce that effect. i 3 
. + The intlofing of heaths;:dommons, apd, what:.are commanly 
called, wafte grounds, is undoybtedly.a great beneft.to the pyblity 
and a manifelt help to population.;apd.therefore te be encouraged, 
But where large, open corn-fickds are inolofed, we are pot quite clear, 
that the crops will be thereby much, if at all, increafedsand we are 
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fabitants are much better fed, and clad, than the common rua 
of people in uninclofed lands.’ 

Mr. Mills advifes every gentleman whofe eftate is not yet in- 
clofed, to begin with having a map of it drawn, that he ma 

rtion it out with the greater propriety, fo as to render it 
pleafing to the eye, and moft convenient to each farmer.—And 
he very truly remarks, what is deferving of all fuch gentlemen’s 
notice, that —‘ /mall farms have always been obferved to yield 
the greate/t proportional rent.’ —[How then fhall we account for 
that ruinous practice, which prevails in too many places, of 
letting a whole townfhip to two or three overgrown farmers, 
who are thereby enabled to hoard up the annual gifts of provi 
dence, and in the midft of plenty, produce an artificial fcarcity, 
to the enriching indeed of themfelves, but to the unfpeakable de- 
triment of their poor neighbours ; who, notwithftanding their 
utmoft induftry, are forced to crouch to thefe unfeeling matters, at 
the fame time that they pay them an exorbitant price, for that corn 
which is required for the daily bread of themfelves and families. 
—This grievance could never have arrived at the height it has 
done, if the A& of 31 Eliz. Cap. 7. Seé. 1. had been obferved, 
which requires four acres of ground to be laid to <very cottage (with 
fome few.exceptions only) erected fince that time. But alas ! 
where will you find any cottage at all, with fuch a quantity of 
land oceupied therewith, -at-this day ? ] eu 

As to the methods of raifing different kinds of fences, for in- 
clofing land, we muft refer tothe book ; and proceed to the lafk 
Chap. of this Vol. which treats of the fituation of farms and farm-~ 
houfes:—a fubje& (as Mr. Mills obferves) truly interefting to 
every inhabitant of the country, as the health, and confequently 
the welfare, of them all muft greatly depend on the chaice of 
proper fituations to live in, 
~ Befides the healthinefs of the fituation, the air, water, and 
foil, fhould be particularly attended to in the choice of a farm 

‘or eftate. ‘© The air fhould be pure and temperate; the water 
wholfome and eafily come at; and the foil rich.’ 

The buildings on the farm. fhould be proportioned to the 
produce, elpecially as to ftore-rooms.—The houfe fhould be 
be built on the moft healthy fpot of the farm, in a temperate 
air, fuch as the middle of.a hill commonly enjoys, where it is 
neither ftifling in the fummer, nor expofed to the rage of winds 
and ftorms in the winter. 3 

But as it is impofiible for all houfes to be thus fituated, we 


pretty well perfuaded that the umber of people will be greatly lefened by 

fuch a pragtice ; for no fmall hare of that land which mu/f be arabl:, 

while in an open-field, will be laid down to grafs, when inclofed. And 

every one knows that gra/s-/and is managed with much fewer hands 
arable ;-—and who will employ more than they want? 


afterwards 
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4fterwards mect with feveral judicious methods of guarding, j in 
fome meafure, againft fuch inconveniences of fituation, as can- 
not wholly be removed, or avoided. The following Obferya- 
tions appearing juft, as well as philofophical, we prefume the 
extract may be acceptable to our Readers. 
6 We are too Iitrle attentive to.the fituation of houfes vith 
regard to rivers; though a judicious choice in this muft be of 
teat confequetice to ‘the health of the inhabitants. A quick 
Fowidi ftream, with a clean channel and dry banks; will rather 
add to the beauty and healthinefs of a couhtr : but-oozy banks 
over-run with weeds, or other {trong coaarfe ‘grafs, fhould be 
catéfully avoided, as being a thelter to all manner of putrid 
filth, from wherice unfalutary : vapours muft arife.——~It is a ge- 
fetal opinion, that it is faferto dwell on the north, than on the 
fouth, fide of fuch a river. Yet it has been obférved by a mot 
ingenious gentleman, whofe long refidence in warm climates has 
afforded him ample opportunities of knowing the truth, that an 
cozy, flow-moving river, or a putrid marfh, is leaft hurtful: on 
the riorth-fide of a dwelling-place.. “The reafon affigned by him 
is, that the foutherly winds being warm, putrefaction is thereby’ 
promoted and increafed in fuch a river, or marth, and the va- 
pours are alfo more copioufly raifed. Thefe vapours dd not rife 
high into the ait, rendered light by the warmth of the fouth 
winds but rather glide. along.the furface of the earth, where 
they are moved by.a gentle breeze, ‘and fo are brought i into the 
houfes, and breathed by the inhabitants, to the injuring “of 
whofe health their mifchief is not confined ; for they alfo ‘hurt 
their furniture, and even. their utenfils of Hufbandry : whereas 
when the north-wind blows, the air is generally cool, putre- 
faction is checked, fewer’ vapours < arife, and. thefe, by the greater 
denfity of the air, are faoner.raifed high and diffipated.’ Nor- 
therly winds ‘are alfo generally brifker; and therefore the air 
has lefs time to be tainted in paffing over fuch river or mathh, 
The fame -quantity of vapour arifing in any given time, is di- 
luted as it were, and its power Weakéned, by béing mixed with 
a greater quantity of air. Add to this, that, poflibly, ‘the hu- 
man body, being more relaxed when the warm and foutherly 
wirids blow, may then be more fufceptible of the injuries occa- 
- fioned by thefe méift and putrid exhalations.’ 

This volume concludes with fome obfervations on the great 
public evils attending the practice of landlords throwing their 
eftates into very large farms: but as we have already introduced 
our own opinion upon this point, which entirely agrees with, 
that of Mr. Mills, we too fhall conclude with putting the landed. 


gentlemen of this nation in mind of Virgil’s direction, 


Laudato ingentia rura, 
Exiguuym clita: 





Georg. Lib. II. 412, 


For, 
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For, as Columella remarks, (Lib. I. c. 4.) §¢ it is certain that.a 
arge traét of land not rightly cultivated, will yield lefs than @ 
finaller {pace well cultivated.” 


The Account of Mr. Mills’s Hufbana'ry, ts be concluded in our 


next rY, | P. 
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Plain Trigonometry rendered eafy and familiar, ly Calculations in 
Arithmetic only: With its Application and Ufe in afcertaining all 
Kinds of Heights, Depths, and Diftances, in the Heavens, as, 

* quell as on the Earth and Seas 5 whether of Towers, Forts, Trees, 
Pyramids, Columns, Wells, Ships, Hil, Clouds, Thunder: and. 
Lightning, Atmofphere, Sun, Moon, Mountains in the Moony 
Shadiws of Earth and Mion, Beginning and End of Kelipfesy 
Se. In which ts alfo foewn, a curious Trigensmetrical Methad of 
difeovering the Places where Bees hive in large Weeds, in order. to 
obtain, more readily, the falutary Produce of..thoje little Infects.. 
By the Rev. Mr. Turner*, late of Magdalen-hall, Oxtord. 
Folio. 2s. 6d. Crowder. 


N a fhort dedication of this little treatife,.the Author ob- 

ferves, that.* the common thethod of anfwering trigonome- 
trical problems being by large tables of fines, tangents and fe- 
cants, renders it not only expenfive by the purchafe of them;: » 
but often ptecatious in the folution, by the militakes of the 
prefs. I have therefore, adds he, for the ufeof-the young ma-: 
thematician, (from a confideration of what has-been publifhed 
on this curious fubject) compofed the prefent fyftem, by which 
any of the cafes in right or oblique plain triangles may be an- 
fwered on the fpot, by an eafy calculation in arithmetic only, 
The ereat advantages refulting from this method to gentlemen 
in the army or navy, 2s well as to thofe in their private ftudies 
at home, muft immediately appear ; as it will be found to ans’ 
{wer the moft neceflary problems as expeditioufly as logarithms ; 
and at the fame time wholly deliver you from thofe voluminous 
tables, andthe inartificial fatigues of carrying them always. 
with you.’ 

Having premifed thefe confiderations as a reafon for publifh- 
ing the work before us, Mr. Turner lays down a few geometri- 
cal definitions and illuftrations, and then proceeds to deliver the 
method for folving the feveral cafes in plain trigonometry by) 
arithmetic only, in the following axioms: = | 

‘ Axiom 1. Divide 4 times the {quare of the complement of the. 
angle» ofe oppofite fide is either given or fought, by 300 
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added to 3 times the faid complement ; this quotient added tg 
the faid angle, will give you an artificial number, called fome. 
times the natural radius*, which will ever bear the fame propor. 
tion_to the hypothenufe, as that angle bears to its oppofite fide, 

=n angles under 45 degrees, the artificial number may be 
found eafier thus: divide 3 times the fquare of the angle itfelf, 
whofe oppofite fide is given or fought, by 1000; the quotient 
added to 57.3 +, a fixed number, that fum will be the artificial 
number required.—This is to be ufed, when the angles and a fide 
are given, to find another fide. . 

© Axiom Il. The fquare of both the legs, 7. ¢. the fquare of 
the bafe and perpendicular added together, is equal to the fquare 
of the hypothenufe; whofe root is the hypothenufe itfelf.—This is 
made ufe of, when the bafe and perpendicular are given, to find 
the hypothenufe. 

© Axiom III. The fum of the hypothenufe and one of the legs 
multiplied by their difference, the /quare root of that produé& will 
be the other leg required.—Thts comes into ufe, when the hypothe- 
nufe and one leg is given, to find the other leg. 

* Axiom IV. Half the longer. of the two legs, added to the hy. 
pothenufe, is always in proportion to 864, as the /horter leg is to 
Ps oppofite Angle.—-This is ufeful, when the fides are given, to find 
tbe.angles,’ | 

Why Mr. Turner fhould chufe to call the above rules by the 
name of axioms, we cannot imagine. An axiom implies a no- 
tion fo plain and felf-evident, that it cannot be rendered more 
confpicuous by demonftration: whereas the procefles from 
whence fome of the above rules were deduced, are concealed; 
and confequently they are fo far from being axioms, that they 
have a fallacious appearance, and therefore require fomething | 
more than the mere zp/e dixit of the writer to recommend them 
to the notice of geometricians. 

But be that as it may, fuch is the method our Author has 
thought proper to follow, as being preferable to the logarithmi- 
cal tables, which he feems to treat with contempt. We.are 
however of opinion, that very few will follow the precepts. he 
has laid down, and prefer a method confifting of large multipli- 
Cations, divifions, and extraétions of roots, to that of fimple 
addition and fubtraction,, He-tells us, indeed, that there is fome 
danger that the calculations by logarithms will prove erroneous, 
from the tables being incorreéily printed. There are doubtlefs. 
jome errors in many of the logarithmical tables; but they are fo 


* © The natural radius is only turning the right angle, = go degrees, 
into an arrificiad number, which fhall,always bear the fame proporuon 10 
the Aysotheniwfe, as the given angle does to its oppofite leg. 

*'+ 57.3 is the radius of a circle whofe circumference is 360, 

© ¢ 86= radius and half of acircle whofe circumference is 360.’ 
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few, that this objection is of very little importance: and, with 
fubmiffion to Mr, Turner, we cannot help thinking, that there 
is much more danger of errors creeping into the long and tedious 
calculations, than in thofe cacfanmned by the logarithmic tables. 
This we think will evidently appear, from the following folu- 
tions of the firft cafe by the two methods : 

The acute angles and one leg given; to find the hypothenufe, 
and the other leg. 

Given the angle at the bafe = 35°. 41°; the angle at the per- 
pendicular =54°. 19°. and the bafe =78 ; to find the hypothe. 


aufe and perpendicular. 
I, By Mr. Turner’s Method. 
{1f.) Find the Natural Radiys by Axiom I, 











35°7 357 
35+7 ‘3 
2499 §07-E 
1785 300. 
1071 -__— 
1274-49 
4 
407. 1)5097.96(1 245 
4071 = (5403 
10269 66.8 Naturai Radigs : 
8142 
21276 
20355 
get | 


{ad.) Find the Hypothenufe by Axiom J: 
fmgleC : Bafe :: Nat.Rade ~~ 
AS_54.3 —— 78 66.3 





§43)§210.4(95-9. Hypotheanle | 
4887 
3234 
agg 
190 
4887 
3°3 
(3d.) Find 
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(34.) Find the Perpendicular by Axiom Til, 


96 ‘Yo Hypothenufe - 
78 Add the Bafe 
174.Sum multiply 
13 by Difference 
1392 
,  aa4 
Extract the Réot 31 32(s 5-9 ¢ Perpendicular 
105)632 
525 





1109)10700 
~" 998i 





° 719 


. Hypothenufe, 95.9 + , or 96. 
Anfwer, } Rapendlenker, 55:9 +> or 56. 


As Radius 10.0000000 
To the Bafe78 - ——- ——_ 1.8920946 
So is Sec. of the Ang. 35°. 41°. | 10.0903085 


II. By the Logarithms. 








To the Hypothenufe 96.02 — ~ 1,9824031 


Then, 
As Radius —— 10.0000000 


To the Bafe 78 1.8920946 
So is Tang. of the Ang. 35°.41°. 9.8562042 











To the Perpendicular 56.01: — 1.7482988 


We thall now leave the Reader to determine what credit fhould 
be given to our Author’s aflertion, that trigonometrical pro- 
blems may be folved as expediticu/ly by his method as by the loga- 
rithms. But it is faid that the bulk of thefe tables renders them 
very troublefome and inconvenient; and if not at hand the ope- 
rations cannot be performed... “The latter part of this objection 
is undoubtedly true: but is there no other method of folving 

_ trigonometrical! problems? Surely there is: and we will venture 
to fay, that the geometrical method, or that of an vo 
. alwa 
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always anfwer the artift’s intention ; and this’ requircs neither 
‘tables nor tedious calculations. 

It is very natural to fuppofe, when an author publifhes a me- 
thod tending to explode another, before well known and in ge- 
neral ufe, that the difcovery is his own, and founded on the firm 
bafis of truth. Mr. Turner, however, feems to be of a diffe- 
rent opinion; for the method before us is neither new, -nor 
wholly founded on geometrical principles. The procefs for 
finding an‘artificial radius was firft publifhed by Mr. Henry 
Wilfon, in a treatife intitled Navigation New Modelled, p. 161, 
and which, if we miftake not, for we have not the firft edition 
by us, appeared about the yedr 1715; and the procefs for find- 
‘ing the conftant number 86 (mentioned in Mr. Turner’s fourth 
axiom) was given by Snellius, but deduced from falfe principles $ 
the chord and tangent of the fame arch being fuppofed equal to 
vach other: a fuppofition fo very abfurd, that the bare mention 
of it is a fufficient confutation. {twill indeed be granted, that 
when the arch is fmall, the difference is inconfiderable; but 
then the error will augment as the arch increafes, and when the 
latter is 40° the chord will be 68404, and the tangent’ 839103 
the radius being 100000. : 

Mathematical theorems fliould always be built on the folid 
bafis of geometry ; for otherwife, inftead of conducting us along 
the paths of truth and certainty, they will lead us into the 
mazes of error and confufion. 

We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that if the 
Reader is defirous of feeing the method given byMr.’T'urner applied 
to navigation, he will find it in Wilfon’s ‘treatife above men- 
tioned, and alfo in Kelly’s Modern Navigator’s Compleat Tutor, 
p. 46 to §9, fecond edit. And, with regard to the curious tri- 
gonometrical method for finding the hives of bees in large woods, 
mentioned in the title-page of this treatife, it was firft publifhed 
in the Philefophical Tranfactions, Numb. 376, by Paul Dud- 


ley, Efquire. 
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Interefling Hiftorical Events, relative to the Provinces of Bengal, 
and the Empire of Indoftan. With a feafonable Hint and Per- 

— fwafive tothe Honourable the Court of Diredtors of the Eaft-India 

- Company. As alfo the Mythology and Cofmogony, Fafis and Feftie 

. vals.of the Gentoos, Followers of the Shaftah. And a Differtation 
on the Metempfychofis, commonly, though erroneoufly, called the Py- 

- thagorean Doétrine. By J. Z. Holwell, Efq; Part I. 8vo, 
28. 6d, Becket and De Hondt, 
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HE Mogul-empire is acountry of which we hear mu}, 

and know little ; whence it will naturally follow, that the 
public will pay due attention to any account of that part of the 
world, written by aGentleman who has refided in it for fo Jon 
a {pace as thirty years ; and who, from his fituation there, had 
opportunities of gaining the information neceflary for fuch an 
undertaking: one, to whom an independent fortune, and a 
pleafing retirement, afford thofe hours of vacancy and leifure, 
which his abilities fufiiciently enable him to employ, in a man. 
ner not lefs agreeable to him(elf, than ufeful to his country, 
and entertaining to his readers. 

During his refidence in Bengal, Mr. Holwell had frequent 
Opportunities of collecting materials relative to * the tranfagti- 
ons, revolutions, and occurrences of that invaluable country, 
and the religious tenets of its inhabitants, natives of Indoftan,’ 
_ Among other things, he had procured many curious Gentoo mae 
nufcripts ; and, in particular, two very correct and valuable 
copies of the Gentoo Shafiah, ‘Thefe, however, he unforty- 
nately loft*, at the capture of Calcutta, in 1756: a lofs the 

reater, too, as he had employed 18 months in a tranflation of 
the Shaftah ; and had made a confiderable progrefs in the work. 
—<* As that work, fays he, opened upon me, I diftinétly faw, 
that the Ad4jthalogy, as well as the Cofmogony of the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans, were borrowed from the doctrines of the 
Bramins, contained in this book, even to the copying their ex- 
teriors of werfhip, and the diftribution of their idols,—though 
grofsly mutilated and adulterated.—I fhould, in the compafs of 
one year more, with the clofe application I intended beftowing 
on it, have accomplifhed a complete tranflation of the whole 
Shaftah, that would, I flattered myfelf, have been a valuable ac- 
quifition to the learned world, had not the fata] cataftrophe of 
fifty-fix + put it totally out of my power ever to attempt it again.’ 

From that change in our [Eaft-Indian] affairs, continues Mr, 
Holwell, ‘a new chain of purfuits engrofled my time and at- 
tentigy, fo that I could no longer devote either, to the ftudies 
I had Before fo much at heart. However, during the laft eight 
‘months of my refidence in Bengal, being freed from the plagues 
of government, (thanks to my very hcnourable mafters for it} I 
refumed my refearches with tolerable fuccefs ; which, joined to 






* They were procured, Mr. H. tells us, with fo much trouble and . 


expence, that the-commiffioners of reftitution, tho’ not at all difpofed to 
favour him, allowed him 2000 Madras rupees in recompenfe for this 
particular lofs. | 

+ Vide our author’s account of the dreadful affair of the Buacx- 
HOLE ; in the horrors and diftrefs of which he was himfelf involved,: al- 
though he had the good fortune to be included in the {mall number 
thofe who furvived it, 
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fome manufcripts recovered by an unforefeen and extraordinary 
event, enables me to undertake the tafk I now affign myfelf.’ 

Our Author adds, that ‘ having ftudioufly peru(fed all that 
has been written of the empire of Indoftan, both as to its anci- 
ent, as well as more modern ftate; as alfo the various accounts 
tranfmitted to us, by authors in almoft all ages (from Arrian, 
down to the Abbé de Guyon) concerning the Hindoos, and the 
religious tenets of the Bramins, 1 venture to pronounce them 
all very defective, fallacious, and unfatisfactory to an inquifi- 
tive fearcher after truth, and only tend to convey a very imper- 
feét and unjuft femblance of a people, who from the earlieft 
times have been an ornament te the creation—if fo much can 
with propriety be faid of any known people upon earth. 

¢ Allthe modern writers ,eprefent the Hindoos as a race of 
ftupid and grofs idolators: from the ancients indeed thefe peo- 
ple met with better treatment ; although they too as well as the 
others were equally ignorant ia the fubjeCts they treated of. 

‘ The modern authors who have wrote on the principles and 
worfhip of the Hindoos, are chiefly of the Romifh communion, 
therefore we need wonder the lefs that they (from a fuperftitious 
zeal infeparable from that communion) fhould depreciate and 
traduce the mythology of the venerable ancient Bramins, on fo 
flender a foundation as a few infignificant literal tranflations of 
the Viedam, and thefe not made from the book itfelf, but from 
unconnected fcraps and bits, picked up here and there by hear- 
fay, from Hindoos, probably as ignorant as themfelves, 

‘ From fuch weak grounds and evidence-as this, and by the 
help of a few exhibitions of the Hindoos, /eemingly monftrous 
idols, the popifh authors hefitate not to {tigmatize thofe moft 
venerable fages the Bramins, as having inftituted doétrines and 
worfhip, which if believed, would reduce them below the level 
of the brute creation, as every reader muft have obferved, who 
has miffpent his time in the perufal ofthem; in the way of their 
proper calling and function, they were however right; as hav- 
ing been appointed to propagate their own fyftem of theology 
abroad ; thopgh ftrictly ‘peaking, their own teriets were more 
idolatrous than the fyftem they travelled fo far to arraign, 
On this miftaken method and falfe zeal of propagating any faith 
at any rate, I beg to be indulged in making the following gene- 
ral refleGtions, which naturally arife from the fubject before us. 

‘ That ignorance, fuperftition and partiality to ourfelves, are 
too commonly the caule of prefumption and contempt of others, 
—thofe whofe knowledge of {tates and kingdoms extends no fur- 
ther than the limits of their native land, often imagine all be- 
yond it {carce worth their choughts, or at lealt greatly inferior 
iN comparifon with their own; a conclufion natural, though 
unjut——[f from clime and country we proceed to individuals, 
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we {hail fee the fame unwarrantable prepofleffion and preference 
to felf take place ; and proceeding ftill farther in our reflections, 
we may obferve the fame confined way.of thinking and judging, 
leads the multi:ude (and I with I could fay the multitude only) 
of every nation and fect, to arraign and have in utter deteftation 
and contempt, the religious principles and worthip of all that 
happen to be out of the pale of their own church or mode of 
faith. 7 
‘ That every nation and /eé fhould have a high and even fu- 
perior opinion of the religidbus principles, under which they 
were born and educated, is extremely natural and juft, provided 
they do not from an intemperate zeal or reliyious vanity (now fo 
much the fafhion) prefume to condemn, depreciate or invade 
the religious principles of others—this condemning fpirit can 
proceed only from one of the three following caufes, a defect in 
undeiftanding, a want of knowledge of the world (in men and 
things) ora bad (and reftlefs) heart.» The falvation of mankind, 
fo much pretended, has no place in the hearts or labors of thefe 
zealots, or they would not go about feeking whom they can 
confound in fpirit, deftroying the peace and tranquillity of their 
poor fellow chriitians. | 

¢ Men who have been converfant with foreign countries, and 
made proper and benevolent remarks on the manners and prin- 
ciples of their inhabitants, will not defpife or condemn the diffe- 
rent ways by which they approach the Deity, but revere it ftill as 
a divine worfhip, though they may pioufly lament it deviates. fo: 
much from their own. : 

-© To refcue diftant nations from the grofs conceptions enter- 
tained of them by the multitude, of all other perfuafions, is the 
true bufinefs and indifpenfable duty of a traveller; or elfe his 
travels and remarks can only amufe his readers, without ‘con-' 
veying to them any ufeful inftruction or folid fatisfaction: 

-© A meer defcription of the exterior manners and religion of a 
people, will no more give us a true idea of them, than a geo- 
graphical defcription of a country, can convey a juft conception 
oftheir laws and government ; the traveller muft fink deeper in 
his refearches, would he feaft the mind of an underftanding . 
reader.—His telling us fuch and fuch a people, in the Eaft or 
Weft Indies, worfhip this ftock, or that ftone, or monftrous 
idol ; only ferves to reduce in our efteem, our fellow creatures, 
to.the mott abject and defpicable point of light. Whereas, was 
he fkilled in the language of the people he defcribes, fufficiently 
to.trace the etymology of their words and phrafes, and capable 
of.diving into the myfteries of their theology ; he would pro- 
bably-be able to evince us, that fuch feemingly prepofterous wor 
fhip, jhad the moft fublime rational fource and fn ¥ 
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¢ The-traveller, who without thefe effential requifit®, (as 
well as induftry and a clear underftanding) pretends to “@cribe 
and fix the religious tenets of any nation whatever, difhoneftly 
impofes his own reveries on the world, and does the greateft in- 
jury and violence to letters, and the caufe of humanity——How 
far the productions of moft travellers may juftly fall under this 
cenfure, I fubmit to the public. 
¢ To the want of this attention and capacity in the traveller, 
we may afcribe in a great meafure, the defpicable, and I dare 
fay unworthy notions, we too aptly entertain of moft nations 
very remote from us; whereas, were we better informed, we 
fhould find our minds opened, our underftandings enlarged, 
and ourfelves infpired with that benevolence for our fpecies, 
without which the human form becomes rather a difgrace than 
ornament, . 
‘ Iam forry to fay, that in gesferal the accounts publifhed of 
the manners and religious principles of the Eaft and Welft- 
Indies, have been in the light and fuperficial way before ob- 
jected to: but as my knowledge extends only to the former, I 
fhall confine my remarks to. them; and endeavour to extricate 
them. in,fome degree fromthe grofs abfurdities we have con- 
ceived of. them: confeffing: myfelf amazed that we fhould fo 
readily believe the people of Tndoftan a race of ftupid idolators, 
when to‘our cofts, in a political and commercial view, we have 
found them fuperior to us. 3 
_ “ Having. ‘tranfiently mentioned the Viedam and Shaftah, 
{the Gentoos fcriptures) it is neceflary I fhould inform you-— 
The book firft'‘named, is followed by the Gentoos of the Mal- 
labar and Cormandel coafts, and alfo of the ifland of Ceylon. 
—— The Shaftah is followed by the Gentoos ‘of the provinces 
of Bengal, and by all the Gentoos of the reft of India, com- 
monly called India proper; that-is to fay the greateft part of 
Orifla, Bengal Proper, Bahar, Banaras, Oud, Eleabas, Agra, 
Delhy, &c. all along the courfe of the rivers Ganges and Jum- 
na to the Indus. 
' © Both thefe books contain the inftitutes of their ref{pective 
religions and worfhips, as well as the hiftory of their ancient 
Rajahs and Princes; often couched under allegory and fable ; 
their antiquity is contended for by the partifans of each — but 
the fimilitude of their names, pels and great part of their wor- 
fhip, leaves little room to doubt, nay plainly evinces, that both 
thefe fcriptures were originally one. And if we compare the 
great purity and chafte manners of the Shaftah, with the great 
abfurdities. and impurities of the Viedam; we need not heiitate 
to pronounce, the latter a corruption of the former. All that 
I need add here, is, that my remarks follow the Shaftah only.’ 
3 : ots ¥ is es _. Having 
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Having given this general intimation of the nature and import 
of his undertaking, Mr. H. proceeds to give us his bill of fare; 
obferving, that as tafte in reading differs as much as in the 
choice ot viands, what proves a delicious morfel to one, is dif- 
guftful to another: he therefore prefents his readers with the 
following lift of what is provided for their entertainment, 
fo that he whofe ftomach does not ftimulate him to take the 
whole, may fall to, on that difh which beft fuits his appetite, 

Under his firft general head, he gives a fhort hiftory of the 
fuccefficn to the empire of Indoftan, from Aurenge Zebe to Ma- 
homet Shaw; whofe reign, if we miftake not, extended to the 
middle ot the prefent century. 

His fecond general head contains the tranfaétions in the Su- 
bahdaary of Bengali, from the time in which Jaffer Khan ruled 
thefe provinces, to the ufurpation of the government by Ali- 
verdi Khan, the CromweELt of the Eaft.Indies; with the ex- 
traordinary circumttances attending the rife of this laft mention- 
ed Subah, and his brother, Hodjee Hamet. 

Thirdly, we have a fummary account of the provinces of 
Bengal, properly fo called; its principal towns, their beaiings 
and diftances from each other, and from Calcutta: with an efti- 
mate of their revenues, and a feafonable important hint to the 
gentlemen in the Eaft-India direétion. , 

Thefe three general heads comprehend all the fubje&s treated 
in this firff part of our Author’s defign. In the fecond part, 
which he afiures his Readers will be /peedily pubsifhed, Mr. Hol- 
well promifes us, I. a fummary view of the fundamental reli- 
gious tenets of the Gentsos, followers of the Shaftab. Il. A 
fhort account, from the Sha/iah, of the creation of the worlds, or 
univerfe. III. The Gentoo manner of conyputing time, and 
their conceptions touching the u/e of the worlds, and the period 
of their diflolution. IV. An account and explanation of the 
Gentoo fafts and feftivals, with a reprefentation of their grand 
feaft of the Drugah; comprifing a view of their prisicipal idols, 
and the genealogy of their fubordinate deities. V. A differtation 
on the Gentoo doctrine of the Metemp/\cofis, improperly called 
Pythagorean, by all who have wrote on this fubject, hitherto fo 
litthe underftood. | 

Having thus given a brief fketch of Mr. Holwell’s plan, we 
fhail conclude the article with an extract of his feafonable hint 
to the gentlemen concerned in the Eaft-India direGtion. ) 

¢ Notwithftanding the plaufible face of fuccefs our affairs in 
Sengal may wear at prefent, by late advices from thence, it B 
2s demonftrable as any propofition in Euclid, that they cannot 
produce the great and eflential end aimed at, viz. a Jafting 
peace and fettled government, without which, the company 

muit fink under the preflure of a long expenfive war, which " 
: , only 
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only fwallows up their new acquired revenues, but impedes and 
fhackles their trade in every inftance, fhape, and form :_in pro- 
fecution. of this war, the heads of their fervants abroad are turned 
and bewildered, and their mercantile bufinefs (which only can 
fupport the company in the end) muft fuffer under unavoidable 
neglects and abufes. The gentlemen at home in the direction 
of affairs, muft labor under heavy embarraflments in conducting 
the two branches of war and trade, either of which would fully 
employ their whole time and attention. 

‘ A trading and a fighting company, is a two headed mon- 
fter in nature that cannot exift long, as the expence and inex- 
perience of the latter, muft exceed, confound, and deftroy every 
profit or advantage gained by the former ; ——— new témporary 
victories, ftimulate and pufh us on to gtafp at new acquifitions 
of territory ; thefe call for a large increafe of military force td 
defend them ; and thus we fhall go on, grafping and expending 
until we cram our hands fo full that they become ctamped and 
numbed, and we fhall be obliged to quit and relinquifh, even 
that part which we might have held faft if bounds had been fet 
to our progrefs, Which (upon the prefent fyftem) we now fee ig 
utterly impoffible, therefore a total change in our politics be- 
comes indifpenfably neceflary. | 

‘ The gentlemen in the dire&tion muft furely fee this fatal 
tendency of their affairs, and muft tremble at it———but where’s 
the remedy ? they will fay it has been already pointed out, 
and no regard paid to it poffibly, though convinced, they 
want the public fanétion to a ftep they may think fo extra- 
ordinary—though every day they are taking fteps more extraor- 
dinary, in fupporting their fervants in a war againft the Mo- 
gul, his Vice-Roys, and fubjects, which on the prefent plan 
muft unavoidably prove the ruin of the company. We have 
a confiderable concern in this ftock, and therefore claim a right 
to fpeak—when private remonftrances fail, public ones may. 
acquire a due influence. | | 

© Why we fhould wantonly perfift in a ftate of deftructive 
Wat, with a potentate whofe alliance is fo materially neceffaty 
to us, when we have it fo much in our power to make a ufeful 
fiend of him and his fucceffors, is a conduct that furpaffes hu. 
man underftanding ; and yet that fuch has been our condu& 
fot five years paft ts moft certain. ' sate 

* Let us have done with this ringing changes. upon Soubahs, 
there’s no end to it; tet us boldly dare to be Soubah our/élves 3 
our own terms have béen more than once offered to us by the 
Emperor, why fhould we longer hefitate to accept them? 

’¢ have not fcrupled to féize and poffefs part of his territory 
with violence ; furely it would be more confcientious, and. mor¢ 
confiftent with the laws of nature and nations to hold the 
Whole of thefe provinces under him, by his own appointment 
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+—that-this would be readily affented to om his part,. ifta proper 
overture came from us, is not to be doubted; the confideration 
of his own great and obvious advantages, and the neceffities of 
his fituation would leave him no room for choice. 
_ © We have already convinced him, we are able when. we 
have a mind to fet our own ruin and thelives of our fellow fub- 
jects at nought, to hold this part of his country from him, in 
fpite of his ftrongeft efforts againit us;. nay, poffibly we might 
retain it under our fubjection for fome fhort time. at leaf; but 
the confequence to him and us is obvious, a wanton expence of 
blood and treafure, while the obje&t we are contending for is 
daily more and more defolated by this contention, and bye and 
bye will not be worth the pofleffion of either—for every move. 
ment that does not tend to a lafting and firm. peace by advan, 
taging both, is fruitlefs, and can have no permanent or falutary 
effet ; and moft fure it is, that the plan we have hitherto par. 
fued, and are ftill purfuing, cannot accomplifh that, defirable» 
iffue, : 
A It is true we have feen our forces in the Eaft, under the 
conduct of an able and aétiye commander, drive the Mogul’s 
Vice-Roys out of the provinces; it is alfo true, that we have 
feen a fpirited conduét and bravery in the Mogul’s troops, that 
ought juftly-to ftrike us with apprehenfion of future confequen- 
ces. The Ruffians when firft attacked by Sweden, did not 
poffefs a tenth part of the courage and difcipline that, thefe. our 
énemies have now acquired, and yet the event is known to the 
world. Let us reafon upon very probable fuppofitions, and 
not reft in a too great and flattering fecurity, at a time when we 
have the greateft caufe to be alarmed. } 
~ € Suppofe the Mogul’s Vice-Roys fhould from experience at 
Jaft evidently fee, that the only way to conquer us, and render our 
¢ourage and difcipline of none effeét, is to avoid ever coming 
fo a general adtion with us; with the great fuperiority of num, 
bers they will ever be able to bring into the field, they. may by 
this precaution and, dividing-their army (which confifts chiefly 
of cavalry) into fmall bodies, cut off our provifions. and forage; 
_ beat up our quarters, harrafs our handful of men without ceafing, 
and finally deftroy us without danger to themfelyes———and isit 
improbable they fhould at laft adopt this conduct ? we pronounce, 
- it is moft probable they will as. the only refource. left for 
them. : : ; 
" © Let us again fuppofe a rupture with France, whilft we are 





éngaged in this war with the Mogul, our prefidency of Fort 
Wiiliam, and our other fa&tories in a manner deferted,.and the 
chief ftrength of all our fettlements acting at the diftance of 
eight or nine hundred miles from the center of our poflefions. 
ea We will not fuppofe a rupture with France near, but Jet it 
comg 
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come when it will, it fets at nought the article in the laft treaty 
of peace, which gave us an exclufive right to Bengal, and 
therefore ought to be attended to; for it is not to be imagin- 
ed, that they will neglect fo favourable an occafion of attacking 
a fettlement, that conftitutes in the Eaft the very effence of our 
being, when they find it left defencelefs by the abfence of our 
troops. | 

‘ iin fhort, every confideration calls aloud for a period being 
put to this unprofitable, and precarious war, by fome other plan 
of operations, and we affert none is fo eligible, honourable or 
practicable, as that we have now: hinted at.— We have nibbled 
at thefe, provinces for eight years, and notwithftanding an im- 
menfe acquifition of territory and revenue, what benefit has re- 
fulted from our fuccefles, to the company? are their dividends 
raifed to.the late ftandard of eight per cent? no it is impof- 
fible they fhould whilft this deftructive expenfive conteft exitts 
——and fhall we thus go on, nibbling and nibbling at the 
bait, until the trap falls and crufhes us ! But to come more 
immediately to the point. | 

WRermit us moft humbly to advife, that exprefs orders be 
fent without delay to your Prefident and Governor of Fort 
William, to make the following overture of peace to the Mo- 
gull; viz. ** ‘Chat on condition of his appointing and invefting 
*¢ (to all intents and purpofes) your Governor for the time be- 
‘‘ ing, Soubah of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, 
“* you will engage on your part, that the ftipulated fum of one 
‘“‘ khorore of rupees, fhall be annually paid into the royal trea- 
*¢ fury, free of all deductions.” . yw 

‘ As this fum near doubles the ftipulation .made by the 
ufurper Aliverdi Khan, with the Vizir Munfoor Ali Khan, 
Anno 1750, (atythe of which by the bye was never paid) and 
we venture to fay, redoubles in one year, any advantages the Em- 
perors have received from the revenues of thefe provinces, for 
the {pace of forty years laft paf?; we cannot entertain a doubt of 
his moft readily acceding to the terms propofed, as thereby he 
would alfo fecure a powerful ally, who could be occafionally 
pf fervice to him on any emergency, in his government. 

‘ When we are invefted, with, and empowered to difplay tte 
Mogul’s royal ftandard, the provinces will be eafily governed 
and kept in fubje@tion,. at a lefs annual expence and force, than 
the Company are now from neceflity loaded with but fup- 
pofe it double, the fake is amply fufficient, as we fhall prefently 
demonftrate. 

* Some narrow minds, ftrangers to the nature of the country 
and government, will ftart, and make the greatnefs of the,object 
a bugbear to their hopes and wifhes———was it poffible, that the 
Company.could unmolefted enjoy what they have got, and Pure 
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fue their trade without interruption; we fhould be amoneft tha 
firft that might juftly exclaim againft their extending their views, 
—but, that this was impracticable, we have long forefeen aig 
publicly declared ;——and if we think at all, we muft now be 
convinced there is no medium, or alternative, but this, that cay 
be adopted with any femblance of fecurity or permanency—ayg 
Soubah, aut nullus, muft now be our motto.’ 

The -aut Soubah, aut nullus, naturally reminds us of Lord 
Clive; and our Author likewife recolleéts him on this occafion, 
We cannot, fays he, enough applaud the feafonable meafure of 
fending out his Lordfhip; the weight of whofe reputation, and 
experience in thofe parts, will moft effentially promote this ouy 
new plan. He, adds Mr. H. is the beft qualified to negociate 
it, the fitteft to be firft invefted with that high power, and the. 
moft capable of fixing and leaving it upon a folid bafis. We 
heartily concur with our Author, both in his projeé& and in his 
choice of an ENGiisH Nasos: and Lord Clive may fafely de~ 
pend on the votes and interefts of the Monthly Reviewers, even 
without the expence of a dinner at the King’s Arms. 


—_——— | 





The Principles of the Englifh Language digefted; or Englifh Grams 
mar reduced to Analogy. By James Elphinfton. 2 vol. 12mo. 
8s. Vaillant, &c. 


1 T is earneftly to be wifhed that the rifing generation may pro- 


fit by the many attempts which have been lately made to 
improve the gtammar of our language; and that we may be 


no longer expofed to the ridicule of foreigners, and even of ~ 
each other, on account of the amazing uncertainty and divers » 


fity of our colloquial jargon. There is one reafon, indeed, to 
fear that fo difagreeable an effe&t may not fpeedily take places 
and this is, that moft of thofe attempts have been fo crude and 


injudicious, that they have fhewn the mafters to want inftrudtion © 
as much as their pupils. In a matter of fach allowed import= 


ance as that of teaching our language with elegance and pu 


rity, it is futprizing that hardly any qualification is thought re- ~ 


quifite, except ‘a little knowledge of the Latin: to which 
tongue the Englifh hath fefs affinity than moft others in Europes 
With regard to promunciation, fuch knowledge is totally ufelefs; 


but indeed this part of grammar is cultivated by few; the flate 


of our orthoepy being generally given up as defperate. If we 
enquire, however, into the caufe of its diforder, the effe&s of 
fuch enquiry will very naturally lead to a remedy. 


different modes of fpeaking in the pretended ers of our lane. 
guage, that the diverfity and confufton we daily as ines 
, arlic. 
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arife. It may, perhaps, be impoffible ever to eftablifh an uni- 
yerfal mode of pronunciation in different provinces; but’ if 
fehool-mafters were to throw off all provinciality of diale& int 
their teaching, it would go a ptt way toward eftablifhing a 
very general one. Mr. Elphinfton gives a very curious reafon 
why foreigners and provincials are better qualified to teach the 
language than the natives; the former, fays he, being under the 
neceffity of ftudying for thofe things which are familiar and ob- 
vious to the latter; and therefore difcovering thofe difficulties 
to which the latter would pay lefs attention. Now, we do rea- 
dily admit, if che neceffity of ftudying be a. proof of our hav- 
ing ftudied, that our Authoi’s reafon is good; but as people 
do not always énew, merely becaufe they ought to know, we look 
upon this circumftance in a very different light. Not that we 
mean to pay any compliment to the {chool-mafters of the metro« 
polis or its environs, at the expence of thofe in the country, of 
even thofe numerous labourers in this vineyard that vifit us from 
North-Britain. A polifhed Engij/b {chool-mafter will doubtlefs 
{mile at being told, in a Britif grammar, that we fhould pro- 
nounce jire as if it were written faweer, and defre as if it were 
written defaweer: but how juftly might be retorted on him the 
equal imperfections and abfurdities of our own popular fchool- 
books! The Londoners are laughed at, for faying weal and wile, 
‘inftead of veal and vile ; but if ‘we look into the fpelling-books 
moft in ufe, we thall find, in the lift of words of the fame ‘ound 
but different meanings, veal and wheel {pecified as words of thé 
fame found, as alfo vile and wile. Can any provincial barba- 
rifms equal thefe! ; 

In refpeét particularly to the work before us; it is by no 
means the beft or the worft of this kind of performances; one 
general defeét of which is evidently owing to the incapacity of 
their authors to diftinguifh between rea! idiom and habitual jar- 
gon ; eayeen thofe things which are reducible to rule, and 
thofe"WHich all rule fhould exclude. It is a matter of great im- 
portance alfo in all didactic performances, that the Reader’s ate 
tention fhould be engaged only by objeéts of confequence; that 
he thould not be perplexed with a multiplicity of words, or be 
alarmed at a parade about trifles. There are many. particulars 
sefpeing languages that are to be acquired woh by reading 
and converfation ;. while there are many others of which: the 
very attempt to teach them by book, is fufficient.to difguft the 
learner with the whole ftudy. We are forry to find Mr, El- 
pated bah eked out many pages of his two volumes with 

kind‘ of exceptionable matter.—— Specimen. Treating of 

the plurality of nouns, our Author fays, ‘ Nor are original 
lubftantives anty pluralifable: any other part of fpeech may be 
adopted a fubftantive, and form a plural as fuch: thus one, 
firty, two forties; a nothing, nothings; a blufler, bluflers ; an out, 
> outs 5 
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outs; an-in, ams; an if,-ifs; ahum, hums, &c. And, in hort, 
.. * Every word, or allemblage,of words, ufed-as.a bare -word or 
indivifible fubject, becomes .a fingular noun regularly pluralig. 
able : as this forty, thefe fortyes or forty’s ; one them, two thems. 
one fays, two-fayfes; a how, hows; a by, byes or by’s; an ang, 
ands; an,alas, afaffes; fo a-fays-he, fays-hees or he’ss a be fas, 
he-fayfis,, a bas-been, has-beens ; a very-well, very-wellss.a aya 
little, flay-a-titles, a what-d'ye-call-it, what-d’ye-call-its, or what. 
d’ye-callethem; &c. : . 


‘ _¢ Thus it is-that a title or other fpecifier, prefixed toa name, 


is-held a conj 

lifed ;. ie | , 

. © Not two Lard-Gods; or two Fefus-Chrifts ; 

but two St. Famefes (for Saint-‘famefes ): 

feveral Mr. ‘Fohus (for Mefter-Fobus) 

various Ma/fter-“fackey’s (or Fackies) 

the Ad. Wefls, and. the Mrs. We/is, 

the Agr. and Mrs. Wefts. 

the Ma/fler-Wefs.and the Adifi-Wefts. 

both the Lord-Siranges.’ 52417 if hse wane 
Jf the Reader requires farther information ofthis work, we 

refer him to the book i:felf; the method and defign of which are 

too vague and confufed to admit of any regular abftra&t. .Wé 

cannot omit, however, the following fhort praxis on interjection; 

as a farther {pgcimen of the ftyle and execution, and_.as. it’ bears 

fome relation to the nature and f{uccefs of the recent: attacks that 

have been made on Englifh Grammar. » : 


unc. part of it; and fo the name alone is plura, 


© So impetuous affailants fall on pal-mal or flap-dafh, make the 
heart of -the firprifed go pit-a-pat, or their tongue.cry heyday, 
hoity-toity, &c, . But now to the hurry all fly in.a furry... Inthe 
bub-bub or hurly-burly fome ftand foill-[, fhall-1? or move will 
they, nill-they; while others run helter+fkelter; throw all things 
higgledy-piggledy, or turn them topfy-turvy, &c.’ , 73 
higgledy-piggledy’s ore oe Jo | Kank 


= 





The. philofophical Difionary for the pocket. Written. in. Prem 
. a Soctety of Men+0f Letters, and tranflated into Enghfh from tht 
laft Geneva, Edition, corretted by the. Authors... With, Notes,vcons 
taining a Refutation of fuch Pajjages as are any way exceptionable 
_ inyregard ta Religion, 8yo.. 5s. Brown*.. . hae 


WAHE infidelity of tranflations is become fo trite a fubje&t of 
SL complaint, that we are heartily weary of repeating it. In 
jultice, however, to the Authors of valuable originals,: we mult 


© A GAitious name :—the bookfellers having been ‘intimidated from 


openly engaging in any tranflation of this book, by certain meafures 
taken (though ineffeCtually) to prevent its appearing in an Englith wg 
‘ c ; ‘ “ 7 eee \ 
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got forbear expofing, and remohftrating againft, the injury doné 
them, nowever ineffectual may: be our endeavours to prevent it; 
Iris well for many of the ingenious foreigners, whole writih 
are thus horribly traveftied, that -they are not fo well verfed in 
our language as to be fenfible of the indignity put on them; by 
which means they avoid much of the mortification they would 
otherwife feel, at fuch unmerited difgrace. — It-would redound 
greatly to the honour of good writefs, as well'as to the advan- 
tage of the republic of letters in general, if authors of reputas 
tion, in different languages, ‘would engage in the friendly office 
of tranflating the works of each other. It is, indeed,* high time 
to refcue this branch of literature, ‘from the meréilefs and ‘mer- 
genary hands-of fuch precipitate and indifcriminate undertakers, 
as at prefent engrofs it. We do not take upon'us'to fay, whe- 
ther the charge of venality be more properly brotight againft 
the tranflators themfelves, ‘or their employers. If wé arerightly 
informed, the former, poor. as their performances are, work 
nearly as well as they are paid. To extenuate the fault of the 
latter, alfo, it is to be obfervedy- that we cannot-always expect 
them to be competent judges of the:merit of a foreign: book, or 
the abilities of thofe whom they engage to tranflate it. - Add to 
this, that, their beft hands being generally too much employed, 
they are obliged to take up with fuch as have: nothing to do. 
Their jealoufy of each other, alfo, if-not ‘their avidity, will 
hardly permit them to give their workmen time to perufe the 
Original before they expe the copy of the tranflation. - Nay, 
we have heard. of a certain tranflation-monger, undoubtedly a 
genius in his way, who, to- fave time, paper, pens and ink, ufed to 
aitate to the printer’s compofitor, without furnifhing any written 
copy at all. A piece thus manufactured muft doubtlefs turn 
dut a faithful and elegant verfion! As to the work before’ us ;” 
if the proof pofitive did not immediately ftare us in the face, we 
fhould hardly have thought it poffible that fuch a fpirited and’ 
entertaining piece, in the original, could fo totally lofe its dif- 
tinguifhing qualities, by means of any verfion or paraphrafe: 
whatever. The gteater part, if not the whole, of this dic- 
tionary, was. undoubtedly written by Mr. de Voltaire, one of» 
the moft fprightly and agreeable writers of the age. At the’ 
fame time, the tranflation of it is one of the. moft heavy, dull, 
and difagreeable performances that ever was read*. One could’ 
_ ©* Another material ebjeétion hath been made to this» publication ; 
which is, that feveral of the moft capital articles of the original are 
omitted ; particularly. three of thofe which we feleéted and tranflated in . 
our Review,,, We hall not prefume to hint at the motive of fuch omif- 
fion ; but we hardly think the Tranflator; will chafe to excufe hitofelf 
by faying they were not inferted' in the edition from which he pretends 
to have made his verfion, ~ | C: 10 | QUsinckeesd codes Oe 
not 
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not have imagined, that, in the mere transfufion of its fub 
from one language into another, the whole {pirit of it, volatile 
as it was, fhould fly off and depofit fo infipid a fediment, Had 


it been fabricated in the laboratory of Dulnefs herfelf, not alj- 


her leaden inftruments of filtration, diftillation or precipitation, 
could fo effectually have diffipated its falts, and left fo taftelefg 
a phlegm, fo mere a caput mortuum behind! The original 
it is true, was far from commanding our conftant approbation ; 
yet even the moft exceptionable article feldom failed to en @ 
our attention, And, if at any time the Author provoked oy 
cenfure, it was gencrally when we found him more ingenious 
than ingenuous, more witty than wife. 
_ Having thus freely expreffed our fentiments of this tranflation, 
and given a pretty ample account of the original in a former Re- 
view, we fhould here take a final leave of both, were we notin 
a manner neceffitated to make fome reply to the Tranflator ; 
who has in effet charged us with having injured the Author 
and impofed on the public in our former ftrictures. QOup 
Readers, by turning back to our Review, Vol. XXXL 
page 507, may fee the grounds of this accufation. We 
have there condemned one of the articles contained in this dic- 
tionary, as an infamous attempt to palliate, or apologize for, 
the deteftable vice of pederafty. Now the prefent fagacious 
Tranflator enters into a defence of that article; aflerting it to 
be one of the leaft exceptionable in the whole book, and treat- 
ing our objections with ridicule. He, pious man! appears to 
he concerned altogether for the irreligious tendency of this work; 
our ridiculous fcruples lay againft the indecency and immorality of 
it; and we muft own it is even now with extreme reluctance, 
though under the neceflity of our own juftification, that we pro- 
ceed to. any farther eclairciflement on fo difagreeable a fubject. As 
the. Tranflator, however, hath not thought proper, among his. 
other omiffions, to leave out the article in queftion, the ani- 
madverfions neceflary to our own defence may not prove. alto- 
gether ufelefs to the public. 


The original title of the article runs thus : Amour nommé So» 


cratique ; tranflated in the prefent verfion Socratic Love, as itis 
called. Ona repeated and confiderate perufal of this article, we 


thought ourtelves bound in duty to fay, ‘* that nothing could be 


more infamous than what is there advanced in palliation of the 
moft deteftable of all crimes.’ In contradi€tion to this, the 
Tranflator, or his fcholiaft for him, fays, that ‘ nothing can 


be more falfe, than that the Author attempts to palliate this 
crime. ‘ Does not he,’ continues the Tranflator, ‘ fet out with 


affirming it to be deftruétive of the human race, a debafement 
and violation of nature, and the higheft degree of corruption ? 


Is this a palliation? or is it not rather a reprefentation of that 
infamous 


—— 
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infamous crime in the light it deferves?? -We will leave our 
Readers to anfwer thefe queftions themfelves, after a fair and 
impartial review of the whole article. It begins thus; ‘ How 
could it be, that a vice, which, if general, would extinguifh 
the human fpecies, an infamous crime againft nature, fhould 
become fo natural? It appears to be the laft degree of refletive 
corruption ; and yet it is sree seem in thofe who have not 
had time to be corrupted*.’ Now, we fee, the Author is fo 
far from affirming that this crime is uxuatural, that the ver 
firft object of his enquiry is, how it came to be fo natural? for 
that it is fo, he evidently takes for granted. Again, fo far from 
affirming this vice to be the higheft degree of corruption, the 
Author only fays it appears to be fo, but that it zs found in the 
uncorrupted. -It is true, he fays, if this practice were general it 
would extinguifh the human fpecies; but he might have faid the 
fame with greater truth of celibacy +; which is reckoned by many 
Chriftians to be a virtue. ‘ Ay, but he afterwards exprefsly 
calls this an unnatural vice! and here calls it an infamous crime 
againft nature!’ He does fo. But then he afks, with the moft not~ 
able inconfiftency, how this znuatural vice became fo natural? At 
the fame time he allows that it zs mot what it appears to be; for that 
this confefledly infamous crime is not the concomitant of car- 
tuption but innocence. Is not all this palliative? Is this rather 
a reprefentation of that infamous crime in the light it deferves 2 
For fhame, Mr. Scholiaft ! what! could you not fee as far inta 
the mill-ftone as you had picked it? Do you build fo much on 


* That this Writer may have no caufe of complaint, we have here 
made ufe of the words of his own tranflation ; which is far from being 
faithful. That the Reader may fiot, however, think the Author’s 
words capable of a ftill more favourable interpretation, than the prefent 
Tranflator hath given them, we fhall point out fome few infidelities, 
either real or defigned, which now tend to miflead the Englifh reader. 
The original of the above paflage runs thus: ‘ Comment 's’eft-il pi 
faire qu’un vice, deftrugteur du genre-humain s‘il etait general, qu’un 
attentat infame contre la nature, foit pourtant fi naturel? il parait-tre 
le dernier degré de la corruption reflechie, et cependagnt il eff le partage 
ordinaire de ceux qui n’ont pas eu encor le temps d’etre corrompus,” 
* Whence can it be, that a vice, which, if general, would extirpate the 
human fpecies, a fcandalous infult on our very nature, fhould be never- 
thelefs fo natural ? ae to be the utmoft degree of, ftudied debau- 
chery ; and yet it 7s ufuaily prattifed by thofe who have not had time, 
to become diffolute.? We fee here, that’ the Tranflator, by omitting 
the Englith word equivalent to pourtant, and rendering foit, fhould be- 
came, hath greatly foftened the expreffion, and indeed: given the fen- 
ne an equivocal appearance, which it by no means wears in the ori- 
gal, ' . 

+. The crime of pederafty, however abominable, not neceffarily. exe 

Cluding natural procreation, as celibacy does. as 

' the 
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the Author’s throwing out a few ftigmatizing terms, in the way 
of parenthefis ? Could he do Icfs, in public, than to call pede. 
rafty a vice? Was it neceflary, ‘in order to render the article jq 
queftion exceptionable, that he ‘fhould have called it a virtue? 
Was it neceffary that’ he fhould have exprefsly entitled it an 
excufe, or an apology, for fodomy ? Or, is the mere annexing 
an opprobrious appellation to any ctiminal' practice, fafficient to 
teftity a real deteftation in the writer, or to excite that abhor. 
rence in the reader, which fuch crime demerits ? ~The’ accom. 
plice of a pick-pocket is frequently the loudeft in crying’ fp. 
thief, going fometimes even fo far as to propofe ‘a ‘ducking, 
when it is neceffary to fcreen the offender from juftice. Are 
we, ‘therefore, to take his vociferations for the effects of his own 
integrity, or the innocence of the culprit ? What chance-woild 
an avowed palliation of a notorious crime ever ftand, of being 
read? Surely none! The vile advocates, if any there be, ‘for fo 
unnatural a vice as pederafty, maft therefore take more infis 
nuating and artful methods to inftil their'abominable'palliatives; 
which would otherwife be too fhocking to engage the ‘attention 
of the moft diffolute reader. ‘The Tranflator fays, that the 
Author’s imputing the fource of this vicé to the inexperience of 
youth, is ‘ a mere point of fpeculation, ‘not at all tending’ to im- 
morality.” How! Does not the fuppofition of its arifing from 
inexperience and fimplicity tend to palliate the crime ;'and doth 
hot every palliation of vice tend to immorality? ‘And yet ‘or 
this fuppofition the Author thus expatiates: ‘* It makes its 
_ ‘way into novice hearts, who are ftrangers to ambition, fraud, 
and a thirft after wealth ; it is blind youth, which at the end of 
childhood, by an uwnaccountable* inftin&, plunges itfelf into this 
¢cnormity. Ar 
.§ The inclination of the two fexes for each other declares it- 
felf very early; but’ after all that has been faid of the African 
women, and thcfe of the fouthern part of Afia, this propenfity 
is much ftronger in man than in woman. Agreeably to the 
univerfal law of nature in all creatures, it is ever the male who 
makes: the firft advances. The young males of our* fpecies 
brought up together, coming to feel that play which nature begins 
to 5 a to them, in the want of the natural objeé of their in- 
ftinét, betake themfelves to a refemblance of fuch objects. 
_ © Jt. is ‘nothing uncommon for a boy by the: beauty of his 
complexion, and the mild.fparkle of his eyes for two or three 
years, to have the look of a pretty -girk: now the'love of fuck 
boy arifes from a miftake in nature; the'female fex-is honoured ik 


* Not unaccountable, Mr, Tranflator! the Author attempts’ to 
necount for it in the very-next paragraph:~ the original ” is‘ mal- 


oul 


demel?. 
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our fondnefs for what pattakes of: her beauties; and when fuch 
refemblance is withered by age, the miftake is at an end; 
citrague juventam 
Htatis breve ver et primas carpere flores. 

© This miflake in nature is known to be much more common 
in mild climates than amidft the northern frofts, the blood being 
there more fervid and the occafion more frequent : accordingly, 
what feems only a weaknefs in young Alcibiades, is in a Dutch 
failor or a Ruffian futler; a loathfome abomination.’ 

We fhall not attempt to conjecture how much the female fex 
will think themfelves honoured by this pretended miffake in na- 
ture. Ofa miftake, however, it is fo horrible a one, that we 
think it cannot be contefted, that the Author hath here imputed 
it to the moft excufable caufe, and given it the mildeft appel- 
lation it could poffibly bear. If all this be not palliative, we 
know not what can be called palliation; nor can we conceive how 
a writer could form the notion of getting any thing read that 
might be more fo, We fee the infamous crime, as it was called 
in the beginning of the article, foftened into the mere local 
effect of cuftom; and, though ftill it be a loathfome abomi- 
nation in a Ruffian or Hollander, it is only aqweakne/s in young 
Alcibiades. But it is not the name of Alcibiades, which we 
find annexed as an epithet to this infamous paffion ; it is that of 
the venerable, the divine Socrates. 

The Tranflator admits that his Author may be -miftaken 
again, when he fays, that the Greeks never authorized this 
vice; but this, continues he, is an hiftorical matter about which 
men of great learning have differed in opinion, Does not this 
feem to infinuate, that the,author’s defign was merely to difcufs 
this point as a matter of biftory? Let the Reader judge how 
well he hath acquitted himfelf, and whether he is not juftly to 
be fufpected of a worfe defign ;——‘ I cannot bear, fays he, 
that. the Greeks fhould be charged with having authorifed this 
licentioufnefs, The legiflator Solon is brought in becaufe he 


has faid, © 





«¢ Thou fhalt carefs a beauteous boy, 
_ ' Whilft no beard his {mooth chin deforms.” 

© But who will fay that Solon was a legiflator at the time of 
his making thofe-two. ridiculous lines ? He was then young, 
and when the rake was grown virtuous, it cannot be thought | 
that he inferted fuch an infamy among the laws of his republic : 
itis like accufing Theodore de Beza of having preached up pe- 
derafty in his church,.becaufe,-in his youth, he made verfes on 
young Candidus, and fays : 


‘© Amplecior hune' et illam.” 
Rev. O&. 1765. i") Plutarch 
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© Plutarch likewife is mifunderftood, who, among his rants 
in the dialogue of love, makes one of the fpeakers fay, that 
women are not worthy of a genuine love; but another fpeaker 
keenly takes the women’s part.’ | 

Let us fee now what information is to be gathered from the 
above paflage. We are told, that the Greeks are charged with : 
having authorized this licentioufnefs ; that Solon made verfes 
in favour of it; that a paflage in one of the fathers of the Chrif. 
tian church will bear a like interpretation ; and that in Plu- 
taich’s dialogues it is made a matter of debate whether women 
are the proper obje&ts of love.—To counteract the influence of. 
all which fufpicious infinuations, we have only the Author’s 
fimple.declaration that he can’t bear the Greeks thould be. thus 
charged; though he gives no proof, nor indeed attempts to give 
any, that they were charged unjuftly. Solon’s verfes, it is true, 
he calls ridiculous; and queftions whether he was a legiflator 
when he wrote them. Beza he leaves open to the infinuation 
thrown out againft him; and ‘tacitly refers us to Plutarch for 
what he was poffibly afhamed, or afraid, to infert in his own 
work. Doth all this bear any refemblance to the difcuffion of @ 
point of hiftory ? or is fo vague and equivocal a manner of treat- 
ing fuch a fubject, confiftent with that horrour and deteftation 
which, the Tranflator fays, his Author difplays againft the vice, 
in queftion? In the next paflage the tables are fairly turned 
upon us; and Secratic love is no longer that infamous crime of 
which the Author had been treating. ¢ It is as certain, as the 
knowlege of antiquity can be, that Socratic love was not an in 
farous paffion. It is the word love has occafioned the miftake. 
The lovers of a youth were exactly what among us are the mi- 
nions of our princes, or, formerly the pages of honour; yo 
gentlemen who had partaken of the education ef a child of rank; 
and accompanied him in his ftudies or in the field: this wasa 
martial and holy inftitution, but it was foon abufed, as were 
the nocturnal feafts and orgies. | 

‘ The troop of lovers inftituted by Laius, was an invincible 
corps of young warriors engaged by oath, mutually to lay down 
their lives for one another; and, perhaps, never had antient 
difcipline any thing more grand and ufeful.’ , 

Admitting the truth of what is here advanced, we may juftly 
afk, why did not the Author make this diftin€&tion at the be- 
ginning of the article? It had been mofe becoming a lexi¢o~- 
grapher to have given us the meaning of the term at firft; in- 
ftead of running on for two or three pages-about pederafty,. un- 
der the name of Socratic love, and afterwards telling us they 
are totally different. It is plain, however, on the.leaft refleGtion, 
that the term Socratic love cannot, with any propriety, be ap- 
plied to fuch kind of lovers as are here defcribed.” Did — 
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ftand under the fame predicament, or bear the like felation, to 
Alcibiades, Virgil- to Alexis, or Horace to Ligurinus, as_.mi- 
nions and pages of honour do to princes? In the next paragraph 
the Author changes his note again ; proceeding to {peak of pe« 


derafty in exprefs terms; ic 

‘ Sextus Empiricus and others miay talk as long a8 they pleafe 
of pederafty being recommended by the laws of Perfia. Let 
them quote the text of the law, and eyen fhew the Perfian code, 
J will not believe it ; I will fay it is not true, by reafon of its 
being impoffible. I do aver that it is not in human nature to 
make a law contradiCtory and injurious to nature; a law 
which, if literally kept to, would put an end to the human 
{pecies. The thing is, fcandalous cuftoms being connived at, 
are often miftaken for the Jaws of a country. Sextus Empi- 
ricus, doubting of every thing, might as well doubt of this jurif- 
prudence. If living in our days he had feen two or three young 
jefuits fondling * fone fcholars, could he from thence fay that 
_ — was permitted them by the conftitutions of Ignatius 
soyola : 

Hl The love of boys was fo common at Rome, that no punifh- 
ment was thought of for a foolery into which. every body run 
headtong. Odtavius Auguftus, that fenfualift, that, cowardly 
murderer, dared to banifh Ovid, at the fame time that he was 
well pleafed-with Virgil’s finging the beauty and flights of Alexis, 
and Horace’s making little odes for Ligurinus. Still the old 
Scantinian law againft pederafty was in force: the emperor 
Philip revived it, and caufed the boys who followed that trade 
to be driven out of Rome; In a*word, I cannot think that ever 
was a policed nation, where the laws were contrary to mo- 
fality.”’ 

We have now quoted the whole article, in which our Readers 
will fee that the Author, whether through ignorance or defign 

hath preferved the fame artlefs, or artful, inconfiftency, and 
equivocation, throughout. The laft-quoted paflages are exactly 
of the fame infinuating turn as the preceeding. We are there 
informed that Sextus Empiricus, and others, affirm pederafty ty 
havé been recommended by the laws of Perfia: that the jefuits 
give into this abominable praGtice with their pupils: that at 
Rome this odious practice was notorioufly common and attended 
with impunity; Nay, to mend the matter, we find this unna- 
tural vice, this infamous crime, ftill farther foftened, and that 
in the proper words of the Tranflator, into fondling, a fport, a 
folery,.-In oppofition to thefe palliatives, indeed, we have 
the Author’s affurance, that he. will not believe the Perfian laws 


“The original has it abufer, a term more exprefive and determi- 


nate; leaving no dowvt of the Authors meaning. ’ 
ul U 2 authorized 
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authorized this vice, even though he fhould fee the code, Buy 
why? nay, becaufe he won’t; becaufe, in fhort, becaufe he jg 
obftinate, and thinks it impoffible. Is not this an ingenious 
method of argumentation ? well calculated, doubtlefs, to dif. 
prove what is fo ftrongly infinuated! Had the Author intended 
to treat this fubjeét either as an hiftorian, a philofopher, or a 
moralift, can it be imagined he would have thus amufed, and 
trifled with, the underftanding of his readers? Not a writer of 
the meaneft capacity in the world could be at a lofs for better ar. 
guments, if ingenuoufly and honeftly difpofed to controvert 
what is here pretended. And if this were not the Author’s de- 
fign, we fhould be glad to know, what good defign he could pof- 
fibly have, in writing fuch an article at all. Will he be excul- 
pated, by alledging that he confiders this point merely as a civi- 
lian ; conceiving nothing to be authorized but what is eftablithed 
by an exprefs law? Even in this cafe, he might furely have 
brought ftronger proofs againft the aflertion of Sextus Empiricus 
‘than an ipfe dixit, an ipfe cogitat, a mere fic volo. It is-true, he 
hath offered one flight argument in fupport of his opinion ; but 
‘this carries with it only the fhadow of a reafon; and is no more 
than one vague affertion in fupport of another; for it is noto- 
rioufly falfe, and contradiéted both by hiftory and experience. 
He avers, * it is not in human nature to make laws contradic- 
tory or injurious to nature ; and cannot think that any civilized 
nation ever made Jaws tending to immorality.” . What will this 
Author fay to thefe laws, which fubfifted in ancient. republics, 
and by which the moft virtuous of their citizens were perfecuted, 
banifhed, and put to death? What will he fay to thofe laws, 
which have been enacted in modern times, and have diredly 
tended to prevent population, and {upprefs the exertion of every 
principle cf humanity ? the laws profcribing heretics ? deftroy- 
ing witches ? enjoining celibacy ? and many others of the like 
unnatural and immoral tendency ? The legiflature of the wifeft 
hation is neither fo prudent, nor prefcient, but that it is fre- 
quently and fatally miftaken, in the laws enacted for the good 
of community. ‘This is evident from its being fo often obliged 
to repeal fuch laws, as injurious and deftruétive, which had 
been unanimoully paffed, as the moft falutary adts of legiflation. 
Admitting, however, after all, that our Author had really 
poved, what we alfo firmly believe to be true, viz. that pede- 
rafty never was authorized by law in any nation in the world: 
is this alone fufficient to prove, that, as his Tranflator aflerts, 
he thinks the crime horrid and unnatural? Do we neceflarily 
conceivée-every practice-horrid and. unnatural which government 
refufes to authorize or even which government exprefsly con- 
demns ? -“Do we think it horrid and unnatural in a paffionate 
yourig lover to fteal his -miftrefs out of a window, and poft away 
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to Scotland, to gratify thofe defires which are gradually con- 
fuming both? Yet this is robbing a father of his daughter, a 
guardian of his ward, a family of their pride ; and is an outrage 
committed in defiance of the laws of our country. But per- 
haps the Tranflator will excufe himfelf by faying, that, fince 
the marriage act, we have not been a policed nation. Be this as 
jt may; certain it is, that, with regard to the moral or im- 
moral tendency of the article in gueftion, the authority of a 
nation’s manners is full as great, if not more forcible, than that 
of its laws. Example hath in all cafes fo much greater influence 
than precept, that the force of cuftom is almoft always uncon- 
troulable by law. OF how little efficacy are the laws of England , 
and France againft gaming, duelling, adultery, and many other 
vices ! Is there any one who could be f{educed by the ill-example 
mentioned of the jefuits, that would be prevented by reflecting 
that it was not authorized by their conftitution? Js the abhor- 
rence, arifing in us againft the univerfality of this deteftable 
practice amongft the Romans, at all leflened, by being told 
that the Scantinian law againft it, was {till in force? Is it not 
plain that this vice was countenanced more by their manners 
than it was difcountenanced by their laws? And fhall we 
quibble with them, as our Author does about the Greeks, and 
fay we cannot bear to hear them charged with authorizing this 
licentioufnefs ? But, enough! We here leave our Readers to 
determine whether we were too fcrupulous, or fevere, in our 
condemnation of this article ; or whether the Tranflator of it 
is not the dupe of an infidious wiiter, whofe motives he doth 
not penetrate, and whofe writings he doth not underftand. 
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The Plays of William Shakefpeare, in Eight Volumes, with the Cor- 
rections and Tiluftrations of various Commentators. ‘To which 


are added Notes by Sam. Johnfon. 8vo. 21, 8s. bound, 
- Tonfon, &c. 


T. is a circumftance very injurious to the produdtions even of 
the beft writers, that the public prepofleffion is up in their 
favour before they make their appearance; efpecially if fuch 
prepoffeffion hath been kept any confiderable time in a ftate of 
expectation and fufpenfe: delay being in itfelf a kind of difap- 
pointment, which prepares the mind for a ftill greater mortifi- 
Cation, and even difpofes us to conceive ourfelves difappointed 
if we are not gratified with fomething fuperior to what we had at 
firfta right to expect. A number of apologies are ready, and.va- 
mous are the pleas admitted, in juftification of a precipitated 
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rformance. Errour and inadvertence are imputed, as natura? 
effects, to hafte ; and even ignorance itfelf finds a convenieng 
fhelter under the pretence of rapidity of compofition. A ver 
different fate attends on thofe works, whofe publication, having 
been Jong promifed and frequently deferred, is fuppofed to be 
delayed only to render them by fo much the more valuable when 
they appear, as their appearance may have been procraftinated, 

Under this difadvantage lies the prefent edition of Shakefpeare ; 
a poet, who leaft requires, and moft deferves, a comment, ofall 
the writers his age produced. We cannot help thinking it, 
therefore, a misfortune almoft as fingular as his merit, that, 
among fo many ingenious fcholiafts that have employed them. 
felves in elucidating his writings, hardly one of them hath been 
found in any degree worthy of him. They all feem to have 
miftaken the route, in which only they could do honour to 
themfelves, or be ufeful to the reader. Engaged in the piddling 
tafk of adjufting quibbles, and reftoring conundrums, they have 
neglected the illuftration of characters, fentiments and fituations, 
Inftead of afpiring to trim the ruffled bays that have a little ob- 
{cured his brow, they have been laborioufly and fervilely employed 
in brufhing the dirt from his fhoes. Inftead of ftrewing flowets, 
and planting frefh laurels, on his tomb, they have been irreve- 
rently tramp!in:, down the turf, that had otherwife covered his 
duft with perpetual verdure. From the prefent Editor, it is true, 
we hoped better things. But what fhall we fay ?’ when he him- 
felf confeffes, that, as to * the poetical beauties or defeéts of his 
author, he hath not been very diligent to obferve them ; having 

iven up,this part of his defign to chance and caprice.’ This is 
Ark aftrange conceffion to be made by the author of the pro- 
pofals for printing this work by fubfcription! We were by them 
given to underftand, that the Editor would proceed in a manner 
very different from his predeceflors; and were encouraged to 
hope that Shakefpeare would no longer be commented on,, like 
a barren or obfolete writer ; whofe works were of no other ufe 
than to employ the fagacity of antiquarians and _philologers. 
But perhaps our Editor found the tafk, of commenting on Shake- 
fpeare as a poet, much more difficult than he had conceived ‘it to 
be. It might found as harfh in the ear of the public, to taxa 
writer whom it hath fo much honoured by its approbation, with 
want of capacity for writing fuch a commentary, as it doubtlefs 
would, inthe ears of Dr. Johnfon, to hear himfelf charged 
with want of application to it, when he acknowledges the great 
encouragement he has had the honour of receiving for that-pur+ 
pofe. We fhould be very tender, be the occafion what it would, 
of laying any writer of acknowledged merit.under the neceflity 
of pleading guilty either to the charge of ignorance ar indolence, 


But we cannot help fubfcribing to the opinion of a very irige- 
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gious critic*, when he affirms, that ‘ every writer is juftly 
chargeable with want of knowledge when he betrays it on the 
fubject he is treating of, let him be ever fo capable of treating 
other fubjects, or however juftly founded may be his reputation 
for learning in general.’ It hath been obferved, in fome remarks 
already publifhed + on this occafion, that our Editor’s notes, few 
and exceptionable as they are, lay claim to our admiration, if 
we reflect on the extreme indolence of the Writer ; who is natu- 
rally an idler. How far fuch a plea may be fatisfactory to the 
purchafers of this edition, we knew not; but we have too high 
an opinion of the Editor’s character, to think he will more rea- 
dily acquiefce under the imputation of ingratitude than under 
that of incapacity. At the fame time, however, we cannot but 
exprefs our apprehenfions, that every judicious reader, who may 
accompany us through a fair and impartial review of his preface 
and commentary, will think, with us, that there are many evi- 
dent marks of the want of ingenuity or induftry in the Com- 
mentator.. 

We find little in the firft five pages of our Editor’s preface, 
but trite and common-place refleGtions, on our veneration for 
antiquity, and on the general talents of Shakefpeare; delivered ia 
that pompous ftyle which is fo peculiar to himfelf, and is fo 
much admired by fome kind of readers. In fome places, how- 
ever, he is lefs verbofe; and then he is generally fenfible, in- 
ftructive and entertaining. 

‘ Shakefpeare, fays he, is above all writers, at leaft above all 
modern writors, the poet of nature ; the poet that holds up te 
his readers a faithful mirrour of manners and of life. His cha- 
racters are not modified by the cuftoms of particular places, un- 
practifed by the reft of the world ; by the peculiarities of ftudies 
or profeffions, which can operate but upon fmall numbers; or 
by the accidents of tranfient fafhions or temporary opinions: 
they are the genuine progeny of common humanity, fuch as the 
world will always fupply, and obfervation will always find. His 
perfons act and {peak by the influence of thofe general paffions 
and principles by which all minds are agitated, and the whole 
fyftem of life is continued in motion. In the writings of other 
poets a character is too often an individual ; in thofe of Shake- 
{peare it is commonly a fpecies. : 

‘ It is from this wide extenfion of defign that fo much in- 
ftruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of Shake- 
{peare with practical axioms and domeftic wifdom. It was faid 
of Euripides, that every verfe was a precept ; and it may be faid 
of Shakefpeare, that from his works may be collected a iyftem of 
civil and oeconomical prudence. Y ethis real power is not {hewn in 


* The author of the Canons of Criticifm, + In the St. 
James’s Chronicle. 
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the {plendour of particular paflages, but by the progrefs of his 
fable, and the tenour of his dialogue ; and he that tries to re. 
commend him by felect quotations, will fucceed like the pedant 
in Hierocles, wha, when he offered his houfe to fale, carried a 
brick in his pocket as a fpecimen. . 

© It will not eafily be'imagined how much Shakefpeare excells 
in accommodating his fentiments to real life, but by comparing 
him with other authours. It was obferved of the ancient 
{chools of declamation, that the more diligently they were fre- 
quented, the more was the ftudent difqualified for the world, 
becaufe he found nothing there which he fhould ever meet in 
any other place. ‘The fame remark may be applied to every 
ftage but that of Shakefpeare. The theatre, when it is under 
any other direction, is peopled by fuch charaéters as were never 
feen, converfing in a language which was never heard, upon 
topicks which will never arife in the commerce of mankind. 
But the dialogue of this authour is often fo evidently determined 
by the incident which produces it, and is purfued with fo much 
€afe and fimplicity, that it feems fcarcely to claim the merit of 
fiction, but to have been gleaned by diligent fele€tion out of 
common converfation, and common occurrences. | 

‘ Upon every other ftage the univerfal agent is love, by whofe 
power all good and evil is diftributed, and every action quickened 
‘or retarded. To bring a lover, a lady and a rival into the fable; 
to entangle them in contradictory obligations, perplex them with 
oppofitions of intereft, and harrafs them with violence of defires 
inconfiftent with each other; to make them meet in rapture and 
part in agony; to fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy and 
outrageous forrow ; to diftrefs them as nothing human ever was 
diftrefled ; to deliver them as nothing human ever was delivered, 
is the bufinefs of a modern dramatift. For this probability is vio- 
lated, life is mifreprefented, and language js depraved. But love 
is only one of many paffions, and as it has no great influence 
upon the fum of life, it has little operation in the dramas of a 
poet, who caught his ideas from the living world, and exhibited 
only what he faw before him. He knew, that any other paffion, 
as it was regular or exorbitant, was a caufe of happinefs or ca- 
Jamity. 

© Chara&ers thus ample and general were not eafily difcrimi- 
siated and preferved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept his perfonages 
more diftinét from each other. I will not fay with Pope, that 
every {peech may be affigned to the proper fpeaker, becaufe many. 
fpeecies there are which have nothing charaéteriftical ; but per- 
haps, though fome may be equally adapted to every perfon, it 
will be difficult to find any, that can be properly transferred 
from the prefent pofieflor to another claimant. ‘The choice 4s 
right, when there is reafon for choice. 
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« Other dramatifts can only gain attention by hyperbolical or 
aggravated characters, by Shuloth and unexampled excellence 
or depravity, as the writers of barbarous romances invigorated 
the reader by a giant ‘and a dwarf; and he that fhould form his 
expectations of human affairs from the play» or from the tale, 
would be equally deceived. Shake{peare has no heroes; his 
{cenes are occupied only by men, who aét and {peak as the rea- 
der thinks that he fhould himfelf have fpoken or acted on the 
fame occafion : Even where the agency is fupernatural the dia- 
Jogue is level with life. Other writers difguife the moft natural 
paiions and moft frequent incidents; fo that he who contem- 
plates them in the book will not know them in the world: 
Shakefpeare approximates ‘the remote, and familiarizes the won- 
derful ; the event which he reprefents will not happen, but if it 
were poflible, its effets would probably, be fuch as he has af- 
figned ; and it may be faid, that he has not only fhewn human 
nature as it aéts in real exigences, but as it would be found in 
trials, to which it cannot be expofed. 

* This therefore is the praife of Shakefpeare, that his drama 
is the mirrour of life ; that he who has mazed his imagination, 
in following the phantoms which other writers raife up before 
him, may here be cured of his delirious extafies, by reading hu- 
man fentiments in human language; by fcenes from which a 
hermit may eftimate the tranfaétions of the world, and a confef- 
for predi&t the progrefs of the paffions,’ 

After beftowing this juft elogium’ on Shakefpeare, our editor 
procceds to exculpate him from the cenfures of Rhymer, Den- 
nis, and Voltaire ; entering particularly into a defence of the 
tragi-comedy, or that mixed kind of drama, which hath given 
fuch great offence to the minor critics. He ftates the fa&, and 
confiders it thus: 

‘ Shakefpeare’s plays are not in the rigorous and critical fenfe 
either tragedies or comedies, but compofitions of a diftinét kind ; 
exhibiting the real ftate of fublunary nature, which partakes of 
good and evil, joy and forrow, mingled with endlefs variety of 
proportion and innumerable modes of combination ; and expref- 
fing the courfe of the world, in which the lofs of one is the gain 
of anather ; in which, at the fame time, the reveller is hafting to 
his wine, and the mourner burying his friend; in which the 
malignity of one is fometimes defeated by the frolic of another ; 
and many milchiefs and many benefits are done and hindered 
without defign. 

* Out of this chaos of mingled purpofes and cafualties the 
ancient poets, according to the laws which cuftom had prefcrib- 
ed, fclefted fome the crimes of men, and fome their abfurdities ; 
fome the momentous viciffitudes of life, and fome the lighter oc- 
Currences ; fome the terrors of diftreés, and fome the gayeties “a 
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profperity. Thus rofe the two modes of imitation, known by 
the names of tragedy and comedy, compofitions intended to 
mote different ends by contrary means, and confidered as {o Jit. 
tle allied, that I do not recollect among the Greeks or Romans 
a fingle writer who attempted both. 

‘ Shakefpeare has united the powers of exciting laughter and 
forrow not only in one mind but in one compofition. Almoftal} 
his plays are divided between ferious and ludicrous charaéters 
and, in the fucceffive evolutions of the defign, fometimes pro 
duce feriou{nefs and forrow, and fometimes levity and laughter. 

© That this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticifm wil] 
be readily allowed ; but there is always an appeal open from crj- 
ticifm to nature. The end of writing is toinftru€t; the end of 
poctry is to inftruct by pleafing. ‘That the mingled drama may 
convey all the inftruction of tragedy and comedy cannot be de. 
nied, becaufe it includes both in its alterations and exhibition, 
and approaches nearer than either to the appearance of life, by 
fhewing how great machinations and flender defigns may pro- 
mote or obviate one another, and the high and the low co-ope. 
rate in the general fyf{tem by unavoidable concatenation. 

‘ It is objeéted, that by this change of fcenes the paffions are 
interrupted in theiy progreflion, and that the principal event, be- 
ing not advanced by a due gradation of preparatory incidents, 
wants at laft the power to move, which conftitutes the perfection 
of dramatick poetry. This reafoning is fo fpecious, that it is 
received as true even by thofe who in daily experience feel it to 
be falfe. The interchanges of mingled fcenes feldom fail to pro- 
duce the intended viciffitudes of paffion. Fi€tion cannot move 
fo much, but that the attention may be eafily transferred ; and 
though it muft be allowed that pleafing melancholy be fometimes 
interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be confidered like- 
wife, that melancholy is often not pleafing, and that the diftur- 
bance of one man may be the relief of another ; that different 
auditors have different habitudes ; and that, upon the whole, all 
pleafure confifts in variety.’ 

We do not fee] the force of this reafoning ; though we think 
the critics have condemned this kind of drama too ‘everely. 
What follows alfo is to us a little problematical. Dr. Johnfon 
prefers Shakefpeare’s comic fcenes to his tragic: in the latter, he 
fays, * there is always fomething wanting, while the former 
often furpafles expectation or defire. His tragedy feems to be 
fkill, and his comedy inftiné.’ As this is a general affertion, 
unfupported by any particular examples, we cannot very eafily 
controvert it; but we are apt to fufpeét it is founded in a great 
degree on the preference which the Editor himfelf may- pofibly 
be difpofed to give to comedy in general. Different auditors, 
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fnis aflertion to the proof by particular applications, we fhould 
fibly find quot homines tt feet : 

After having enumerated the various excellencies of this great 

t, our Editor proceeds to mention his faults ; faults, fays he, 
‘ fufficient to obfcure and overwhelm any other merit.’ The firft de- 
feét he charges him with, is, indeed, a very capital one; from 
which we fhould be glad, and fhall endeavour, to exculpate him, 

© His firft defe& is that to which may be imputed moft of the 
evil in books or in men, He facrifices virtué fo convénience, 
and is fo much more careful to pleafe than to inftruct, that he 
feems to write without any moral purpofe.. From his writings 
indeed a fyftem of ‘focial duty may be felected, for he that thinks 
reafonably muft think morally ; but his precepts and axioms 
drop cafually from him ; he makes no juft diftribution of good 
orevil, nor is always careful to fhew in the virtuous a difappros 
bation of the wicked ; he carries his perfons indifferently through 
right and wrong, and at the clofe difmifles them without fur- 
ther care, and leaves their examples to operate by. chance. This 
fault the barbavity of his age cannot extenuate; for it is always 
a writer’s duty to make the world better, and juftice is a virtue 
jncependant on time or place.’ 

‘ No queftion, fays our Editor, in another place,:can be more 
innocently difcuffed than a dead poet’s pretenfions to renown.’ 
But, tho’ this be true, fome tendernefs furely fhould be felt for 
his probity. Shakefpeare is here charged with ‘¢ facrificing vir- 
tue to convenience,’ for no other reafon than that he feemed 
more careful to pleafe than. inftru&, and to write without any 
moral purpofe.. But if it be admitted, as our Editor aétually ad- 
mits, that a fyftem of facial duty may be felected from his writ- 
ings, and that his precepts and axioms were virtuous; we may 
jultly atk, whether they are lefs fo for dropping cafually from 
him? Muft.a writer be charged with making a facrifice of vir- 
tue, becaufe he does not profeffedly inculcate it? Is every wri- 
ter ex profeffo a parfon or a moral. philofopher ? I€ is doubtlefs al- 
Ways tie moralif?’s duty, to ftrive at leaft, to make the world 
better: but we fhould think it no inconfiderable merit in a co- 
mic~poet, to be able to divert and amufe the world without mak- 
ing it wor.e ; efpecially if hefhould occafionally drop fuch vir~ 
tuous precepts and axioms, as would ferve to form a fyftem of 
focial duty. Weare, for thefe reafons, fo far from thinking 
that the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate the fault here cen- 
fured, that we think he ftands in need of no other excufe than 
our Editor hath on another occafion made for him, viz. his ig« 
norance of poetical compofition. He didnot know that the rules 
of criticifm required the dramg to have a particular moral ; nor 
did he conceive*himfelf bound, as a poct, to write like a philfo- 
pher, He carsies his perfons, therefore, indifferently through 
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right and wrong, for the fame reafon as he makes them laugh 
and cry in the fame picce ; and is juftifiable on the fame pritici- 
ples ; it is aftri€&t imitation of nature ; and Shakefpeare is’the 
Poet of Nature.: Were our Poet:now living, and pofleffed of 
Dr. Johnfon’s critical knowledge, we prefume he would niake 
no more nor greater facrifices of viriue to convenience than his E~ 
ditors may have done. Shakefpeare; it is true, hath- depiGed 
hone of. 
“¢ Thofe faultlefs monfters which the world ne’er faw ;” .. 
He did not prefume to limit the defigns of providence to the 
harrow bounds of poetical juftice; but hath difplayed the fun 
fhining, as it really does, both on'the juft and the unjuft. 

The next fault our immortal Poet is charged with, is the 
want of connection and confiftence in his plots ; from which 
charge, with all the aggravating circumitances enumerated by the 
learned Editor, we fhal] not undertake to defend him, any more 
than from the charge, of paying no regard to diftinction of time 
or place. It is certain he makes no{cruple of giving, to one age 
or nation, the cuftoms, inftitutions, and opinions of another, not 
only. at the expence of likelihood; but even of poffibility. But 
furely our Editor will admit that the barbarity of his age may ex- 
tenuate this fault ; fince, by his own confeffion, Shakefpeare was 
not the only violater of chronology in his time: Sidney, his 
contemporary, who wanted not the advantages» of learning; 
having, in his 4rcadia, confounded the paftoral with the feudal 
times, the days of innocence, quiet and fecurity, with thofe of 
turbulence, violence, and adventure. > 
-. Shakefpeare is faid to be feldom very. fuccefsful in his comic 
fcenes, when he engages his characters in raillery or repartée, or 
as Dr. Johnfon more quaintly exprefles it, ‘ reciprocations of 
fmartnefs and contefts of farcafm.’ ‘Their jefts, we.are told, 
are commoly grofs and their pleafantry licentious: nor will, it 
feems, the barbarity of his age excufe our Poet with regard to 
this defect, any more than the former. For our part, however; 
we think that Shakefpeare is fometimes peculiarly happy in hit- 
ting. off that kind of fheer wit; for which fome modern writers; 
particularly Congreve and Farquhar, have been fo generally ad- 
mired. ‘Phe reciprocations of finartnefs between Benedict.and 
Beatrice in Much-ado-about-Nothing, are fcarce inferior to any 
thing of the kind; and tho’ we cannot pretend:that the dialogue 
of his gentlemen and ladies, is fo delicate and refined, as that 
of Cibber and fome other writers, it is full as witty,..and not 
a jot more licentious, than what we frequently: find in Van- 
brugh and Congreve, who had not the barbarity.of the age to 
plead in excufe. | | 3 7 

As to the quirks and quibbles of Shakefpeare’s clowns, which 
fometimes infect the: graver parts of his wriings,. we cannot * 
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ef. Dr.-Johnfen’s opinions, He affirms that * A quibble is to 
Shakefpeare, what luminous vapours are to the traveller; he 
follows it at all adventures, itis fureto.lead him out of his way, 
and fure to engulf him in the mire. It has fome malignant 
power over his mind, and its fafcinations are irrefiftible. Whhat- 
ever be the dignity or profundity of his difquifition, whether he 
be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, whether he ,be 
amufing attention with incidents, or enchaining it in fufpence, let 
but a quibble {pring up before him, and he leaves his work un- 
finifhed. A quibble is the. golden apple for which he will al- 
ways turn afide from his career, or ftoop from his elevation.. A 
quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him fuch delight, that 
he was content to purchafe it, by the facrifice of reafon, propri- 
ety and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for 
which he loft the world, and was content to lofe *it.” . | 
_ Quaintly as all this is exprefled, and boldly as it is afferted, 
we cannot be perfuaded that Shakefpeare’s native genius was not 
too fublime to be fo much captivated with the charms of fo con- 
temptible an object. How poorly foever it might defcend to 
trifle with. an ignis fatuus by owl-light, we cannot think an 
eagle, foaring in the direct beams of the meridian fun, could 
be. allured, .to look down with pleafure on the feeble 
glimmerings of a rufh-light. . It is not impoffible, indeed, that 
the neceflity of accommodating himfelf in this particular fo fre- 
quently to the humour and tafte of the times, had rendered a 
practice habitual to him, which his own better tafte and judg- 
ment could not fail to condemn.. We do therefore readily adopt 
Sir Thomas Hanmer’s defence of Shakefpeare, with regard te 
this point. It muft be remembered, fays that.judicious Editor, 
that ‘ our poet wrote for the ftage, rude and unpolifhed as it 
then was; and the vicious tafte of the age muft ftand condemn- 
ed for the poor witticifms and conceits that fell from his pen; 
fince he hath left. upon record a fignal proof how much he de- 
{pifed them... In his play of. the Merchant of Venice, a clown 
is introduced quibbling in a miferable manner; upon which one 
who bears the character of a man of fenfe makes the following 
refletion : How every fool can play upon a word! I think the beft 
grace of wit will fhortly turn into filence, and difcourfe grow commend- 
able in none but parrots. _He could hardly have found ftronger 


* Doth not this whole paragraph ferve egregioufly to prove, that, al- 
tho” our Editor may not be fond of down-right punning, he takes full 
as much delight in ftarting and hunting down a poor couceic as he af- 
firms Shake{peare did ? We will venture to affert, indeed, that this is a 
fpecies of quibbling, which, barten and pitiful as itis, feems to pive the 
critic himfelf fo mach delight, that he. is ‘* ccntent to perchate it, by 
the facrifice of reafon, propriety and truth.”” 
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words to expre(s his indignation at thofe falfe pretences to wit 


then in vogue ; and therefore tho’ fuch trafh is frequently inter. 4 
fperfed in his writings, it would be unjuft to caff it as an impu. ke 
tation upon his tafte and judgment as a writer.’ : Ke 

We thall leaye our Readers to determine, whether what the a 
prefent Editor hath above advanced, is fufficient to invalidate . 
this plea; or whether they will take the Editor’s word for ) 


shakefpeare, rather than Shakefpeare’s word for himfelf. 

In {peaking of our poet’s faults in tragedy, the Editor fays, 
© his performance feems conftantly to be worfe as his labour is 
more. ‘The effufions of paffion which exigence forces out, are 
for the moft part ftriking and energetic ; but whenever he foli« 
cits his invention, or ftrains his faculties, the offspring of his 
throes is tumour, meannefs, tedivufne/s, and obfcurity.” And again ee 
—‘ His declamations or fet-fpeeches are commonly cold and 
weak, for his power was the power of nature ; when he endea- 
voured, like other tragic writers, to catch opportunities of am- 
plification, and inftead of inquiring what the occafion demand- 
ed, to fhow how much his ftores of knowlege could fupply, ‘he 
feldom efcapes without the pity or refentment of his reader.’ © It 
is a pity our Editor does not refer us to the particular paffages, 
that juitify thefe general affertions. For, admitting the truth of 
them, yet if it be very feldom, as we will venture to fay it is, 
that Shakefpeare appears reduced to the neceflity of {training his 
faculties ; if he be hardly ever endeavouring, like other tragi 
poets, at amplification, or to make an impertinent difplay of his 
knowledge, what fhall we fay to the candour of that commenta- 
tor, who lays hold of a few defects, uli plura nitent, on which 
to found a general charge againft his author ? Were we difpofed 
to be as harfh and fevere on the learned Annotator, as the Anno- 
tator himfeif hath been on his GREAT, INIMITABLE Author; | | 
we might here appeal to the public, to decide which of them 
moft demands our prty or merits our refentment. | 

He goes on.——* It is incident to Shakefpeare ‘to be now 
and then entangled with an unwieldy fentiment, which he cap 
not well exprefs, and will not reje&; he ftruggles with it 4 

while, and if it continues ftubborn, comprifes it in fuch words 
as occur, and leaves it to be difintangled and evolved by thofé 
who have more Jeifure to beftow upon it.* ; ge 

We know not whether this incident might not be called with 
more propriety a misfortune rather than a fault, and be imputed 
with greaterjuftice tothethen imperfect ftate of our language than 
to Shakefpeare. But bethis as it may; certain it is, that if ouf 
poet be fometimes entafigled with his fentiments for want of 
words, our Editor is not feldom entangled with his, through 4 
multiplicity of them ; or, if he may underftand his own a 
it is not alwavs the cafe with his reader, who, as he fays of 
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t, ftruggles with it for a while, and if it continues ftubborn, 
jeaves it comprifed in the words that invelop it, to be difintang- 
led and evolved by thofe who have more leifure to beftow upon 
it, It is poffible that, in this, he:may betray the want of pa- 
tience, though we cannot admit that he betrays a want of 
judgment ; being fully of opinion with our Editor, that where 
the language is intricate the thought is not always fubtle, 
nor the image always great where the line is bulky. ‘ The 
equality of words to things,’ as: he juftly obferves, ¢ is very 
often neglected, and trivial fentiments and vulgar ideas difappoint 
the attention, to which they are recommended by fonorous epi- 
thets and fwelling figures.” 

Having thus endeavoured to prove the faults é6f Shakefpeare 
‘ fufficient to obfcure and overwhelm any othermerit,’ our Editor 
attempts dexteroufly to change fides, and to-ftand up in his de- 
fence, againft thofe who have accufed him, of violating thofe 
laws, which have been inftituted and eftablifhed by the joint au- 
thority of poets and of critics; we mean, the unities of action, 
place and time. ) 

‘From the cenfure, which this irregularity may bring upon. 
him, fays Dr. Johnfon, I hall with due reverence to that learn= 
ing which I muft oppofe, adventure‘fo try how I can defend - 
him.’ : se 

It happens, however, very unluckily for our Editor, that, in 
fpite of that refpect which he is {6 notorioufly ready to pay to 
his opponents, he fhews himfelf to be as indifferent’a pleader 
for Shakefpeare as he-hath proved againf him: Nay, we enter- 
tain fome fufpicion that the critical Reader will, on a due eon- 
fideration of what is hereafter advanced, be apt to think Dr. 
Johnfon too little acquainted with the nature and ufe of the 
drama, to engage fuccefsfully in a difpute of fo much difficulty 
as that which relates to the breach or obfervation of the dra« 
matic unities. / : Aegon: 

To begin with the firft. If we except the hiftorical plays of 
Shakefpeare,; where thefe unities are never looked for; in his 
oflier works our Editor fays, he-has-well enough preferved the 
unity of aéfion. * He has not indeed,” continués he, * an 
intrigue regularly perplexed and regularly unravelled; ‘he 
does not endeavour to hide his defign only to difcéver it, for 
this is feldom the order of real events, and Shakefpeare is the poet 
of nature: but his‘plah has commonly what Ariftotle requires, 
4 beginning, a middie and an end ; one event is concatenated 
with another, ‘and the conclufion follows ‘by -an -eafy confe- 
quence.’ Al] this, however, might be faid of many fimple 
hiftories, that maké no pretences to unity of aétion. “Their 
merely having a beginning, middle, and end, is ‘not fuffiéiént, 
Ariftotle’s meaning is more diftin@tly explained by Boffu, thus: 
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© The caufes and defign of any action conftitute the beginning of 
it: the effe& of fuch caufes, and the difficulties attending the 
execution of fuch defign, are the middle of it ; and the unja: 
velling or obviating thefe difficulties are the end of it.’ It is not 
our bufinefs here to contend, whether Shakefpeare be, or he 
not, defenfible in this particular ; it is enough for us to enquire 
how far our Editor hath a€tually defended him. Laying authg. 
rities however afide, we cannot, on the principles of common. 
fenfe, conceive, how any dramatic Writer can be juftly faid 
to have preferved the unity of action, who hath confefledly 
fhewn no regard to thofe of time and place ;* with which we 
apprehend it to be very ftri¢tly connected. Certain at leaf it is; 
that, if any confiderable time fhould elapfe between, or {pace 
divide, the two parts of an action, we fhould be more apt tocon« 
fider them as two diftin@t and different actions, than as united 
parts of one and the fame action. ‘This will be made more eyi- 
dent PY our enquiry into the nature of thefe unities, and 


. their effentiality to the drama. Before we enter on this point, 


however, we fhall make fome remarks on the fuppofed necef- 
fity, on which, Dr. Johnfon conceives, the obfervation of thefe 
unities is founded. ‘To enable the Reader fully to comprehend 
the fubject in difpute, we fhall quote the whole of what our 
Editor hath advanced on this curious topic; which we are the 
more readily led to do, on account of his own fuggeftion, that 
it is ‘not dogmatically but deliberatively, written; and may. 
recall the principles of the drama to a new examination. 

© The neceffity of obferving the unities of time and place 
arifes from the fuppofed neceflity of making the drama credible. 
The critics hold it impoffible, that an action of months ef years 
can be poffibly believed to pafs in three hours ; or that the fpec- 
tator can fuppofe himfelf to fit in the theatre, while ambafladors 
go and return. between diftant Kings, while armies are levied 
and towns befieged, while an exile wanders and returns, or till 
he whom they faw ‘courting his miftrefs, fhall lament the tn- 
timely fall of his fon. The mind revolts from evident) falfe? 
hood, and fiction lofes its force when it departs from the refem- 
blance of- reality. , yseeat 

‘ From the. narrow limitation of time neceflarily arifes the 
contraction of place. The fpectator, who knows that he faw 
the firft act at Alexandria, cannot fuppofe that he fees the next 
at Rome, at a diftance to which not the dragons of Medea could, 
in fo fhort a time, have tranfported him; he knows with cer- 
tainty that he has not changed his place; and he knows that 


* Our Editor admits that Shakefpeare hath fhewn no. regard to thé 
uniti¢s of time and place, : 
place 
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place cannot change itfelf; that what was a houfe cannot be- 


‘come a plain ; that what was Thebes can never be Pertepolis. 


¢ Such is the triumphant language with which a critic ex- 
ults over the mifery of an irregular poet, and exults commonly 
without refiftance or reply. It is time therefore to tell him, by 
the authority of Shakefpeare, that he affumes, as an unqueftion- 
able principle, a pofition, which, while his breath is forming it 
jato words, his underftanding pronounces to be falfe. It is 
falfe, that any reprefentation is miftaken for reality ; that any 
dramatic fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, fora 
{ingle moment, was ever credited. 

¢ The objeCtion arifing from the impoffibility of pafling the 
firft hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, fuppofes, that 
when the play opens the fpectator really imagines himfelf at 
Alexandria, and believes that his walk to the theatre has been a 
voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in the days of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this may imagine more. 
He that can take the ftage at one time for the palace of the Pto- 
lemies, may take it in half.an hour for the promontory of 
Adium. Delufion, if delufion be admitted, has no certain li+ 
mitation; if the fpectator can be once perfuaded, that his old 
aéquaintance are Alexander and Crefar, that a room illuminated 
with candles is the plain of Pharfalia, or the bank of Granicus, 
heis in a ftate of elevation above the reach of reafon, or of 
truth, and from the heights of empyrean poetry, may defpiie 
the circumfcriptions of terreftrial nature. There is no reafon 
why a mind thus wandering in extafy fhould count the clock, 
or why an hour fhould not bea century in that calenture of the 
brains that can make the ftage a field. 

© The truth is, that the fpectators are always in their fenfes, 
and know, from the firft act to the laft, that theftage is only 
a ffase, and that the players are only players. “They come to 
hear a certain number of lines recited with juft gefture and ele- 
gant modulation. ‘The lines relate to fome ation, and an ac- 
tion muft be in fome place; but the different actions that com- 
pleat aftory may be in places very remote from each other ; and 
where is the abfurdity of allowing that {pace to reprefent firft 
Athens, and then Sicily, which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens, but a modern theatre? 
om. fuppofition, as place is introduced, time may be ex- 
tended ; the time required by the fable elapfes for the moft part 


. between the aéts; for, of fo much of the aétion as is reprefent- 


ed, the real and poetical duration is the fame. If, in the firft 
act, preparations for war againft Mithridates are reprefented to 
be made in Rome, the event of the war may, without abfurdity, 
be reprefented, in the cataftrophe, as happening in Pontus; 
we know that there is neither war, nor preparation for war ; 
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we know that we are neither in Rome nor Pontus ; that neithe 
Mithridates nér Lucillus are before us. The dtama exhibits imje 
tations of fucceffive actions, and whiy may not the fecond imitation 
reprefent an aétion that happened years after the firft ; ifit be fo 
connected with it, that noihing but time can be fuppofed to 
intervene? “Time is, of all modes of exiftence, moft obfequi- 
ous to the imagination ; a laplfe of years is as eafily concéiyed 
as a paflage of hours. If contemplation we eafily contra& the 
time of real actions, and therefore willingly perthit if to be con. 
tracted when we only fee their imitation.’ — ihe 

Plaufible as thefe arguments may at firft fight appear, we 


will venture to fay there is hardly one of them that. does’ 


not feem falfe, or foreign to the purpofe. We apprehend 
that the affuniption, on which our Editor proceeds, is not 
true. The ob{crvation of thefe unities may be neceflary with- 
out requiring the dramatic fable in its materiality (as this writer 
terms it) to be either credited or credible. It is not requifite, 
in order to juftify the neceflity of fuch obfervation, that the 


Spe@tator fhould really imagine himfelf one hour in Alexandria - 


and the next at Rome; or that he fhould actually delieve the 
tranfactions of months and years to pafs in a few hours. The 
dramatic unities if neceflary, are neceflary to fupport the op- 
parent prebabil.ty, not the actual credibility of the drama. Our 
learned Editor may not probably diftinguifh the difference ; but 
Cicero will tell him xzil ¢/ tem INCREDIBILE, quod non dicendo 


jict PROBABILE : and if fuch be the power of oratory, can we 


doubt that a fimilar effe€t is produced by theatrical reprefenta- 
tion ? Now, it is the fenfes and the paflions, and not the ima- 
gination and underftanding, that are in both thefe cafes imme- 
diately affected. We do not pretend to fay that the fpectators 
are not always in their fenfes ; or that they do not know (if the 
queftion were put to them) that the ftage is only a ftage, and 


the players only players. But we will venture to fay, they are. 
often fo intent on the fcenc, as to be abfent with regard to every 


thing elfe. A fpeétator, properly affected by a dramatic reprefen- 
tation, makes no reflections about the fiction or the reality of it, 


fo long as the action proceeds without grofsly offending, or pal- 


pably impofing on the fenfes. It is very true that a perfon, going 
to Drury-lane to fee the Tragedy of Venice Preferved, knows, 


when he places himfelf in the pit, that he is in the theatre at 


London, ard notin Venice. But the curtain is no fooner drawn 
up than he begins to be interefted in the bufinefs of the. fcene, 


the orcheftra vanifhes, and the views of St. Mark and the Ri-. 
alto difpofe him (not to think how he came there but) to fee and 


hear what is to be done and faid there. When his attention is 
fully engaged to the fable, and his paffions affected by the di- 


firefs of the charaéters, he is ftill farther removed from his own. 
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character and fituation ; and may be conceived guatenus a {pectator, 
to berather at Venice than at London. ‘The image of Mr. 
Garrick, it-is true, is painted on the retina of his eye, and the 
wice of Mrs. Cibber mechanically affects the tympanum of 
hisear: but it is as true alfo that he fees only the tranfports of- 
Jaffer and liftens only to the ravings of Belvidera. . And yet 
there is no frenzy, no-calenture in the cafe; the man may be 
as much in his fenfes as Horace, when he fuppofed the fame 
deception might happen to himfelf, under the like influence of 
theatrical magic : 

Ille per extentum funem mihi poffe videtur 

Ire poeta; meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 

The fpectator i$ unqueftionably deceived ; but the deception 
poes no farther than the paffions, it affects our fenfibility ,but 
not our underftanding : and is by no means fo powerful a de- 
jufion as to affect our belief. ‘There is a {pecies of probability, 
which is neceflary to be adhered to, even to engage the atten- 
tion of the fenfes, and affect our paffions; but this regards the 
reprefentation and not the materiality of the fable. The incredu- 
lus od, of Horace, hath been cited with too great latitude of 
conftruftion. It can hardly be fuppofed that the poet fhould 
ftigmatize himfelf for incredulity, merely becaufe he could not 
believe that Progne was metamorphofed into a bird, or Cadmus 
into a ferpent. Or, fuppofing he might, why fhould he ufe the 
verb cdi? Why fhould he hate or dete 4 thing mérely becaufe 
he thought it incredible? It is natural indeed to hate what- 
ever offends, or is fhocking to, the fenfes. The truth is, thefe 
terms are directly applied to the form, or reprefentation, and 
not to the materiality of the fable ; asis evident on perufing the 
context. The whole paffage runs thus ; 

_ Autagitur resin Scenis, aut atta refertur, 
Seonius irritant animos demiffa per aurem, . 
Quam quz funt oculis fubjetta fidelibus, ‘et que 
Ipfe fibi tradit {peftator. Non tamen intus 
Digna geri, promes in fcenam : maltaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quz mox narret facundia prefens, 
‘Nec pueros coram populo Medea-trucidet’; 
Aut hamana palam coquet exta nefarius Atreus ; 


Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in angaem, 
Quodcungue offendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


We find no ‘objection made'to the credibility of thefe fables in 
themfelves, (for on this thé auditor may not give himfelf the 
trouble to beftow a fingle refleGtion) but to the unfeemlinefs or 
improbability that muft neceffarily attend their reprefentation on 
the ftage: by which means the fenfes would be offended with a 
palpable abfurdity, not the underftanding be. impofed on by a 
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falfehood. For he allows that the very fame things may be 
agreeably related which will not bear to be repréefented.— Bre 
to return to owr Editor. “That the judgment never miftook 
dramatic reprefentation we readily admit ; but that-our fonts 
frequently do, is certain, from the effeét it hath on our paffions, 
Nay, Dr. Johnfon himfelf, after all the pains he takes to prove 
the drama abfolutcly inereditle, is reduced, for want of maki 
this neceflary diftinction, to confefs that it really és credited, 
© It will be afked, fays he, how the drama moves, if it is not 
credited? It is credited with all the credit due to a drama,’ 
The method he takes, to evade’ this evident contradition, is, 
by adopting the fophiftry of thofe philofophers, ‘who ftrive to 
account for the emotions of pity, gratitude, generofity and all 
the nobler paffions, froma retrofpeét to that of felf-love. “The 
drama is credited, fays Dr. Johnfon, © whenever it moves,’4s 
a juft picture of a real original; as reprefenting to the audis 
tor what he would himfelf feel, if he were to do or fuffer- what 
ts there feigned to be fuffered or to be done. ‘The refleétion 
that ftrikes the Heart * is not, thatthe evils before us are real 
evils, but that they are evils to which we ourfelves may be ex- 
pofed.’. Now nothing is more certain than that thofe fpefa- 
tors, who are moft aftcéted by dramatic reprefentation are ufy- 
ally the leaft capable of making a comparifon between the pic- 
ture and thé origiiial. There are alfo few auditors that can put 
themfelves in thé place of the characters reprefented ; and we 
believe fill fewér wha‘ are moved becaufe they reflect that they 
themfelves are expofed to the evils reprefented on the ftage. 
The audiencé are. moved by mere mechanical motives; they 
Taugh and cry from mere fympathy at what a moment’s re- 
ficction would very often prevent them from laughing or ¢ry- 
ing at all. © If there be any fallacy, continues our Editor, it 
is not that we fancy, tle players,..but. that we fancy. ourfelves 
unhappy for a moment; but we rather lament. the poffibility 
than fuppofe the prefence of miferys as a mother weeps over 


* This language is not quite.fo correét.as might be expefed from a 
writcr fo capable of expyefling hialelf,philofophically.... The heart 1s 
often affeéted without.any appeal to the judgment: nor is, it neceflary, 
in order to work.upon oor fenfiouity, to addrefs the anderftanding. 
This is more frequently aod more eafily done by addrefling the paflions 
immediately ‘through the fenfes. : : 

_ + Esthis an accurate afe of the verb remember ? Can we be properly 
frid to remember what is yet to come, cr what may never come at all? 
The meaning is, ‘that the recolledés the precept or maxim which incul- 
cates the prcbability of death's depriving her of her child : but this is 
jin herfedlly ‘exprefléd:’ ‘Indeed this ‘pr five is not, in general, wn 
with that précifion hd acedracy of tyle, which diftingn thes fome other 
of this celebrated Autho?’s writings. 
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her babe, when fhe remembers + that death may take it from 
her. ‘The delight of Tragedy proceeds from our confciou{nefs 
of Action ; if we thought murders and treafons real they would 

leafe no more.” In reply to this, it may be fafely affirmed, 
that we neither fancy the players nor ourfelves unhappy: our 
imagination hath nothing to do with the immediate impreffions 
whether of joy or forrow; we are in this cafe merely paflive, 
our organs are in unifon with thofe of the players on the ftage, 
and the convulfions of grief or laughter are purely involuntary. 
Asto the delight we experience from Tragedy, it no more pro- 
ceeds dire&tly from a confcioufnefs of fiction, than: the plea- 
fure we reap from Comedy ; but is the phyfical confequence of 
having the tranfient fenfe of pain or danger excited in us by 
fympathy, inftead of actually and durably feeling it ourfelves. 
Hence that diminution of pain, which gives rife to the pleafing 
fenfation, to which the ingenious Author of the enquiry into 
the Origin of our ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, gives the 
name of delight. And hence it is that fuch perfons, who are 
moft affected with the diftrefs of a Tragedy, are generally mok 
delighted with its reprefentation. 

But we fhall here take leave of this performance for the pre- 
fent; deferring our farther remarks, on the Editor’s mifappre- 
henfion of the dramatic unities, to another opportunity. 


[Zo be continued. } K-n-k 





Two Papers on Fevers and Infeétion, by James Lind Phyfician te 
the King’s Hofpital at Haflar, &¢.-1763. S8vo. 1s. 6d. 
fewed. Wilton. 


UR Readers may poflibly be furprifed that a work pub- 

lifhed fo long ago fhou!d now firit appear in the Review. 
The only excufe we have to offer for our feeming neglect, is, 
that we do not remember ever to have feen it advertifed. Find- 
ing howéver, on perufal that the book is by. no means unce- 
ferving the attention of the public, we deem it proper, in juf- 
tice to the Author, to our Readers, and ourfelves, to give the 
following account of it. 

Though we do not entirely difregard all theory on medical 
fubjects, yet in general we are of opinion, that it merits at- 
tention only in proportion as it is tounded on practical obfer- 
vation. Our Author begins his firft paper with a fuccinét hif- 


tory of feveral fpecies of infeftious fevers which occurred in 
X 3 ‘ Haflar 
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Haflar hofpital from June 1758, to the beginning of the year 
1760. 

eons this hiftory we fhall felect fuch faéts or obfervations ag 
we .conceive may. be new to thofe who have not feen this 
formance. ‘ The Revenge and Montague’ about this: time 
(17 58) arrived from the Mediterranean, thé crew of the forme; 
heine in a very fickly condition.’ By fmoking this fhip wel} 
with the vapour of tar, the infeétion had abated.” In the Sg. 
tafb, the Do@or informs us, the men were attacked by a’fever 
sefembling the jail diftemper defcribed by Dr. Pringle. The 


fhips which arrived at Spithead after the reduétion of Louifbur 


Senin with them a malignant fever, which attacked thofe 
alfo who were already afflicted with the fcurvy. This-circum- 
ftance the Doétor takes to be a proof of its proceeding entirel 
from infection, ‘ for, fays he, I have found, that the feurvy 
is a difeafe in its nature oppofite to that of a fever ; infomuch 
that even an infection is long refifted by a fcorbutie habit. 
Admitting the fast upon the Doétor’s authority, we apprehend 
it is only | to be accounted for by that fingular infenfibility of the 
folids, which is confidered as a pathognomic fymptom of the 
fcurvy, and which it is not difficult to conceive, may render the 
body lefs fufceptible of a difeafe the cau/a predi/ponens of which 
is probably an uncommon irritability of the arterial fyftem, ‘’ 

Having mentioned the yellow fever brought home by the 
fleet from. North- America,: and alfo another fpecies of infeGion 
communicated by fhips manned partly from jails, our Author 
proceeds to enumerate their commion fymptoms s, viz. cough, 
copious expectoration, with lancinating pains through the tho- 
rax. Some who recovered, remained dull of hearing, and a 
few died confumptive. ¢ This diftemper,' fays the Doétor, if 
it had occurred elfewherethan in the fhips, might perhaps have 
been judged folely inflammatory, and to have proceeded from 
caufes very different from the real one.’’ Concerning the pro- 
priety of this obfervation we are not enabled to judge, as our 
Author fays nothing of the ftate of the pulfe, nor of the wea- 
ther, to which the men had been expofed. 

The Edgar, he informs us, was cleared of her infedtion by 
alarge quantity of gun-powder fired on board her during an 
engagement. A fpecies of intermittent fever was communicat- 
ed to the AZ lampe by two men from a guard-fhip. ‘The favour- 
able crifis of this diftemper was by ftool; but the recovery of 


‘the majority of the patients was attributed to blifters. ‘A pa- 


tient from the Loefloffe was blooded on the fixth day of the yel- 
low fever, brought from America, which afforded the Doétor 
the firft opportunity of infpecting the blood in that diforder. 
_ found the mafs vifcid and fizy,- and after it had flood fome 
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time, the grumous concretion became covered with a yellow 
gluten half an inch thick, impenetrable to the finger, the fe- 
rum being as thick as fyrup, of a deep yellow tinge, and bitter 
talte. 

Upon the whole it appears, that thefe feyeral fpecies of fe- 
yers (or perhaps rather varieties of the fame /pecies) were gene- 
rally contagious, and that the patients were moft frequently re- 
lieved by the early application of blifters; likewife that the 
only effectual means of deftroying the noxious mia/mata is by 
fumigation with tobacco, fulphur, arfenic, or gun-powder, 
¢I never, fays the Doétor, heard of any fhip, which after 
haying been carefully and properly fmoked, did not immediately 
become healthy.’ Of this fact we do not entertain the leaft 
doubt ; but we muft beg leave to differ in opinion from the 
Doétor, when in the next paragraph he fays, * The modern 

ractice of burning Jarge fires in.the open air in the ftreets of 
places infected with the plague, or other contagion, is founded 
on principles groundlefs and erroneous; and hath therefore 
been experienced not only unfuccefsful but hurtful, Might not 
this have proceeded from a confumption and deftruction of that 
principle in the air which is equally the food of aniinal life and 
of fire.’ , 

What the Doétor fuppofes, would certaia'y be the cafe, if 
by any means the furrounding frefh air were prevented from im- 
mediately fupplying the place of that which the fire had ren- 
dered unfit for refpiration; otherwife the fuppolition is entirely 
without foundation. We know from expericnce that fmoke 
pofleffes a powerful antifceptic quality, probably owing to the 
ammoniac it contains; and hence we are of opinion that Jarge 
hres in cafes of contagious diftempers, are of fingular benefit 
As to the power of /ulphur and arfenic, as mentioned above, we 
cannot fuppofe any thing fpecific in-them, unlefs we imagine 
the noxious mia/mata to confift of certain animalcule floating in 
the air, and adhering to the infide of the fhip; which poflibly 
may be the cafe. 

From the good effeéts of fumigation in fhips, the Doctor 
very properly takes occafion to advife the like praCiice in the 
chambers where perfons have died of any contagious diftemper ; 


the corps being immediately removed, and the doors clofe fhut - 


for at leaft eight or ten hours, ‘ I have known, fays our Au- 
thor, that in feveral fhips, the contagion of the fmall pox has 
becn entirely ftopt by means of wood fires, fprinkled with brim- 
ftone, kept burning, and clofely confined in the infeed place,’ 
Jn page 51, he advifes the burning of Cafcarilla bark, or the 
defufion of the fteam of camphorated vinegar, inthe chambers 
of the fick ; and he concludes his firft paper with directions for 
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moft effectually purifying houfhold goods or apparel which are 
fuppofed to harbour infection, ‘T’his is performed by long fu. 
migation in a clofe place.; and the linen, before it is put ing 
hot water, fhould fteep for fome time in cold foap lees, 

We fhall now proceed to give a fuccinét account of the Doc.’ 
tor’s fecond paper; in which we are favoured with his method of 
treating thofe who have received infection. In general the firft 
fymptoms are a fhivering and ficknefs at the ftomach. In this 
{tate a gentle vomit muft be immediately exhibited, which will 
often entirely prevent the fever. ¢ Let me add, fays our Au- 
thor, that a loofe ftool or two fhould at this time be ‘procured, 
either by means of the emetic or of clyfters. The patient 
fhould afterwards, when put to bed, take a fweating and. quiet- 
ing draught, containing 5 grains of falt of hartfhorn, and from 
15 to 20 drops of Thebaic tincture. At other times we have 
given § grains of camphire every four hours, with large draughts 
of vinegar whey. But if fymptoms of a fever emain after the 
adminiftration of the vomit, clyfters, &c. or fhould the exhi- 
bition of an emetic have been altogether negle&ted, or unluckily 
delayed too long ; or the patient injudicioufly treated with fweat- 
ing medicines, and blecding, where the proof of infection is 
evident ; recojirfe muft fpeedily be had to blifters; - thefe are to 
be applied to the back, if the head or limbs are affe&ted ; and ta 
the breaft, fhould the pain have feized that part. When the in- 
feGtion by thefe means hath been removed, in 24 or 36 hours 
after the operation of the blifter, the inteftinal canal fhould a 
fecond time be gently cleanfed, by giving rhubarb with a {mall 
quantity of vitriolated tartar.’ ‘¢ The‘e obfervations, continues 
the Doctor, claim the more attention, as not being a few re- 
marks made in private, or oa any one particular fever, which 
might prove an exception to a general eftablifhed principle in 
practice. They are the refult of 2n attention to fome thou- 
fand patients, whofe cafes are ftill preferved in the hofpital.’ __ 

The morbid appearances after death in fuch bodies as were 
opened, were thefe. In a patient who died of the yellow fever 
was found in the left cavity of the thorax, near a quart of yel- 
lowifh water, in which were many large flakes of yellowith 
gluten; other cakes of the fame nature, but in a purulent ftate, 
adhered to the pleura and lungs. In one who died on the tenth 
day of the fever, without having been yellow, a quantity of pus 
and purulent crufts were found within the pericardium, and the 
heart in different places excoriated, In a third, who died on 
the 13th day of the fever, above two quarts of pus and purulent 
jelly were found in the cavity of the abdomen. 

‘Thus we have endeavoured to felec& from thefe two fenfible 


papers, fuch obfervations as may be of moft general ie 
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Upon the whole, we think they will deferve the attention of all 
Praftitioners (to ufe a word we very much diflike) and that the 
Doétor’s method of treating his patients, is extremely rational 
anid judicious ; but before we take our leave, he muft permit 
us to fay that we fhould have read his papers with more plea- 
fure, if the language had been more correét, and fcientific ; 
caul, guts, belly, are’ not more intelligible to medical readers, 
than omentum, inteflines, and abdomen. We are by no means 
fond of a pedantic ufe of technical terms, yét there ought cer- 
tainly to be a difference between the language of the fhambles, 


and that of the anatomift. 
B..t 
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A Letter to the Reverend Vicar of Savoy: To be left at }- F. Rouf- 
jfeau’s. Wherein Mr. Rouffeau’s Emilius, or Treatife on Edu- 
cation, is humoroufly examined and exploded. ‘Tranflated from 
the German of Mr. J. Mofer, Councellor of the High Court 
of Juftice at Ofnabruck, &c. &c. By J. A. F. Warnecke, 


LL. C. a Native of Ofnabruck. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


MONG a aumber of impertinent and fruitlefs attempts 

to depreciate the character, and ridicule the fentiments, of 
Mr. Roufleau, we might have pafled over the letter before us, 
with a very curfory animadverfion, were it not ufhered into the 
world with the name of a writer equally refpectable in his poli- 
tical and literary capacity. Not that a more material reafon is 
wanting for expatiating pretty largely on fome particular paflages of 
this performance ; itsingenious author appearing to take advantage 
of the prefent difputes between the divines and philofophers, to 
reprefent religion as ‘a political device; in which human pru- 
dence is more concerned than either confcience or truth. . But, 
as we cannot help thinking that both the prefent and future 
happinefs of mankind depend greatly on the propagation of 
truth and the prefervation of a due regard to the dictates of 
confcience, fo we can, by no means, approve of {uch arguments 
as tend to eftablifh religion and morals folely on a mere pru- 
dential and political foundation. This, however, feems to be 
the prevailing notion of the times, nor is it to be wondered at 
that the expounders of human laws fhould become advocates for 
political religions, when we have fo recently feen even preachers 
of the gofpel adopt the like fentiments, It may poffibly admut 
of fome excufe in a civilian, that his religion is abforbed in the 
ideas of civil policy ; but what can excufea divine for his eager- 
nefs to render the dictates of truth and con{cience fubordinate to 
political expedients ; to fubject the will of his God to that vs 
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his Prince ? In juftice to qur Author, it muft be confeffed, that 

“9 
though a lawyer, and, as fuch, merely a fervant to the ftate, he 
doth not feem to give up the caufe of God fo entirely as hath 
been done by fome of his priefts. He admits, indeed, that reli- 
gion is a political engine, but then, he fays, ¢ it is fuch an one 
as is framed and employed by God, in his terreftrial dominions ; 
and when we worfhip, extol, or praife him, then we promote 
his honour, and the honour of God is the happinefs of his 
creatures.’ 

_As to the manner in which this political engine hath been introe 
duced tothe world; the Letter-writer endeavours to prove it per- 
fectly confiftent with the divine wifdom apparent in the ordinary dif- 
penfations of providence. On this head, he throws out fome fhrewd 
and ingenious remarks, tending to fhew the infufficicncy of natural 
religion and the expediency and utility of revelation. But we 
fhall pafs over his arguments on thefe fubjedts ; and proceed to the 
exceptionable paflages above hinted at. After inculcating the 
neceffity of an eftablifhed religion in every civilized ftate, our 
Author afferts, * that the oeconomy of every religion abfolutely 
requires this public affertion, that there is no falvation out of it, 
It feems to me, fays he, that a religion without this axiom 
cannot produce its proper effects in civil fociety ; at leaft I think 
that if the following doctrine was inferted in capital letters in a 
public catechifm, that ONE MIGHT BE SAVED JN ALL RELI- 
Gions, fuch a doctrine would very much leffen hat enthufiafm 
which is neceflary to be kept up. 1, for inftance, in my thought- 
lefs puerile days, fhould certainly have reafoned thus: ** Let my 
mind have its full fcope, and if it does not bring forth truths, it 
will at leaft produce fancies, and every religion is acceptable to 
God.”———So certainly I fhould have argued, unlefs my father 
had concealed from my view a little longer the important doc- 
trine of the indifferency of all religions, and had firft infpired me 
with a prejudice againft this opinion you have adopted. When 
{ had attained to riper years and more difcretion, I might perhaps 
have been reafonable enough not to fuffer myfelf to be put out 
of the way by it. But the world of children, who never arrive 
to the age of manly underftanding, I fhould always have pitied, 
Such an indifferency would, in my humble opinion, have de- 
prived every religion of the power of laying hold of the con- 
{cience, which, however, is neceflary for obtaining the purpofes 
of an oath, which, though fo awful and tremendous a thing, is 
yet abfolutely requifite in civil focicty. This induces me to be- 
lieve, that every religion, in its public doGtrine, muft exclude all 
others, and leave to the philofopher alone a falutary uncertainty 
for the fubjeét of his fpeculation.’ , 

_ Now, with due deference to this Jearned councellor, we con- 

ceive that ‘ enthufiafm, which he thinks fo neceflary to be kept 
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‘up,’ to be of the moft dangerous confequence to civil fociety, 
‘and that the fpirit of toleration which admits that * one may be 
faved in all religions,’ ought to be univerfally propagated, as 
‘conducive to the peace of ftates and happinefs of mankind. We 
are alfo fo far from being convinced that oaths are, as he fays, 
abfolutely requifite in civil fociety, that we think it better they 
‘fhould be entirely abolifhed, than that the horrid principles of 
intolerance and perfecution fhould be cherifhed, in order to ren- 
‘der them of ule. 

The next extraordinary affertion our Author ventures to make 
is ¢ that Religion dares not depend on argument.’' The reafon 
which he gives in fupport of this aflertion is curious ; ¢ for chis, fays 
he, cannot be done without allowing every man’s reafon to be a 
judge.’—-But why fhould not every man’s reafon be his judge? 
Will this Writer pretend to fay that moral virtue is lefs practifed, 
or that religion hath a lefs good effect on the minds of men, in 
thofé countries where every man is at liberty to chufe his reli- 
gion, than in thofe where a]l are compelled to adopt the religion 
of the Prince? ‘ Are the Dutch or Englifh more wicked and di- 
centious people than the Italians, Spaniards or Portuguefe? Our 
Author may lament the lofs of that influence, which the Cleri- 
cal character once had over the minds of men; but we are per- 
fuaded that every fenfible man, who is a friend to Liberty, will 
think the gradual fuppreffion of ecclefiaftical tyranny one of the 
greateft blefiings that diftinguifh modern times. Mr. Mofer, 
on the contrary, thinks it ¢ abfolutely neceflary that truth and 
prejudice, or any thing elfe, muft join together in order to 
keep up this political fanctity, this divine mark of infallibility; and 
to preferve the greater reverence for this order.” * View only 
thofe ftates and countries, continues he, out of which a part of 
this truth, or this important prejudice, has been banifhed by 
‘Thomafius, or his fu¢ceflors. ~The bifhops, canons and other 
ecclefiaftics, have. caft off with their black robes the character 
of their order. ‘They are not feared more than other men.’ Thus 
we fee this curious politician is not content with placing the fear 
of God before our eyes; but we muft alfo ftand in like fear 
of the pric. -* Imprudent politicians, fays Mr. Mofer, have iz 
Jome countries invefted the fovereign even with the adminiftration 
of the ecclefiaftical revenues, and not only rendered him mafter 
of all the benefices, but alfo deprived the ecclefiaftics of their 
right of voting. ©The fan&tity of common fenfe, by which the 
fecular ftates were fupported, is vanifhed away, and it is buta 
meer chance that the fovereign is juft; if be be not, no body 
can oblige him to be fo. Come on now with your natural 
religion, and transform all the clergy into ordinary men, leflen 
the opinion of the common people concerning them, and fay, 
that the Holy Ghoft does no longer in a particular manner dwell 
jupatie ; . in 
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in them, fortify therewith the fovereign againft heaven and hell, 
againit tumults and infurrections ; what advantage do you think 
would arife from that Indeed the Reformation was of great fere 
vice to a Roman Cathelic Prince, but the Roman Catholic Religion 
is {t:]] at prefent of great fervice to Proteflant Subjeéts ; in this 
religion the political funétity of the Clergy is much better prefery- 
ed. it has not yet been fupprefled by the double-edged conclu- 
fion, That no sTATE within a STAYE ought to be endured; which 
in its undeterminuie compa{s may as well be dangeroufly as ufe- 
fully employed. It is true, that the epifcopal rights are now 
juftly united, under one head, with thofe of the prince of the 
country, but m ft happily not fo mixed together, but one may 
diftinguifh the various places and charges, or the office of High 
Steward from the Sovereign himfelf.—Al]! thofe who robbed the 
Clergy of their political fanétity, which cannot be fufficiently found- 
ed upon any thing clie but a divine revelation ; all thofe, I fay, 
brought upon mankind a very great calamity; for we need nor 
have been afraid, that the clergy would have abufed their pow- 
er, given by us, fince the Sovereign keeps up a perpetual mili- 
tary force. 

* Never, (faid once a Turkifh ftatefman to me) never mind 
the A/u/ti’s being ever fo bad a man, do but kneel before him in 
the duft, if thou art a fubject to the Grand Sultan; for he and 
his clergy are the only facred rocks behind which thou canf 
{creen thyfelf, if the tyrant fhould be fecking after thee. Does 
God Almighty grant thee, in his wrath, thy demand, allowing 
thee to venerate rhe worthy clergyman alone, and to defpife the 
unworthy one publickly ; then doft thou deftroy the political fanc- 
tity of tnis Order, and the ty:ant will readily accept of this thy 
diftinGtion, and that pricft who is to juftify and vindicate thy 
caufe, he will call an unworthy advocate, and for this reafon 
condemn him to be killed, and ,then he wiil afterwards kill 
thee alfo.’ | 

‘ So reafoned a Tur#, whowas not a Donatift, and who did not 
afirm, That the force of the word of God depended only upon 
the bchaviaur of the prieft..—— ** What would become of Spain 
and Portugal, fince they loft their laws, if the ecclefiaftics did 
not prevent the exorbitant ule of the fovereign power *.”—T his 
is what Adontfguicu fays, and 1 don’t urge any more but this, 
that natural religion cannot affe& fo grcat an advantage, and that 
there are in fome countries fuch political regulations eftablifhed, 





* Had the natives the fpirit to fhake off ecclefiaftical tyranny, they 
might eafily reftrain the Monarchical, obtain new laws, and become an 
happy fice pe: ple. —/rctatum ef : Witnefs England and Holland ; 
countiies once |: bowing under the fevereit yoke both of regal and ee- 
clefiaftical tyranry, 
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by which the horrible inquifition is turned to a neceflary evil, 
and to a facred bridle for defpotic power.’ 

What a pretty ufe this writer hath found for the horrible in- 

uifition! A very falutary inftitution truly ; by the abolition of 
which, the Spaniards and Portuguefe ould doubtlefs be great 
fufferers ! Is it poffible our Civilian can be fo ignorant of hifto- 
ry, or fo blind to the operations of the human heart, as not to 
know that the fpirit of liberty in any people, is a greater bulwark 
againft defpotic power than all the religious orders in the world ? 
Can he be ignorant that the political fandatity, he contends for, 
hath been almoft always the tool of tyranny! Hiftory affords us 
hardly one inftance.in which the Clergy have oppofed the Prince, 
merely for the good of. the people. ‘The church and ftate have 
contended, indeed, frequently for the rod of power ; but where- 
ever the former hath got the better, the people have profited only 
by obtaining twenty tyrants inftead of one. It is well our Au- 
thor tells us, from whence he derives his fy{tem of politics :, the 
Turks are undoubtedly firft-rate politicians, and their political 
creed as worthy of adoption as their religious one! Mr. Mofer, 
indeed, feems a little aware of the infufficiency of his political 
arguments ; and endeavours therefore to enforce them by philo- 
fophical reafoning. He is here, however, in our opinion, no 
better a philofopher than politician. 

‘ There is a ftrange difpofition in men towards wonderful and 
extraordinary things, fuch as apparitions, fpectres, forebodines, 
fecret operations of nature, and all thefe things which force 
even philofophers to confefs,. we don’t yet know every thing. 
Thofe great men who have argued and written againft this fuper- 
flitious “difpofition of mind have fucceeded well enough, fo far 
as at leaft to prevent it from being dangerous; but however 
they could not radically extirpate it, and many people are now 
afhamed to confefs publickly; what in their private thoughts 
they confefs to themfelves.——But may not this propenfity of 
mind be accounted for from fome higher reafons ? Horfes have 
a tender mouth in order that a bridle may the better rule them ; 
and perhaps this difpofition has been tmplanted in-us, in order 
that we may the better be carried by it to execute the wife pur- 
pofes of nature. Do but imagine to yourfelf that we had not fuch 
a difpofition of mind, and fuppofe that.our brain was fo contti- 
tuted that it could not be affected by any thing but mathemati- 
cal demonftrations, fhould we then be poffefled of that tender 
fenfibility, that eafy credulity, which fo much contributes to 
our pleature ? We muft then either look mto the very bottom of 
every thing, (which pretenfton is however very abfurd) or we 
are now a creat deal happier, becaufé we are fooner and more 
eafily fatisfied. [Ft is true enouvh, this difpofition is very apt 
to kindle the fire of fuperftition; but good-nature, kindnefs, 
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and generofity, are not lefs liable to be mifled. This you know 
yourfelf, and have not cenfured fuch qualities neither. Indeed 
man is a curious, wonderful, and incomprehenfible being ; he is 
both the mafter and the fool of all his fellow-creatures. We 
have conjectures and fyftems concerning the end and defign of 
his exiftence, but viewing him only as he ftands in relation to 
this life, and the rank he here holds, I find by experience that 
it is neceflary for him to be /ed and tamed by various ways and 
means.’ 

_ Itis with fome indignation we fee even the language of philo- 
fophy employed, in attempts to enflave the perfons, and blind 
the underftandings, of mankind: we fhall, therefore, take tbe 
above curious picce of fophiftry to pieces, for the entertainment 
or information of the Reader. 

Our Author fets out, with adopting the fuppofition of many, 
other fuperficial reafoners, viz. ‘ that fupertlition is a natural 
paffion originally implanted, and fo deeply rooted in the hu- 
man heart, as never to be eradicated.’ But /uper/iition is not a 
paffion originally inherent in, or infeparably attached to human 
nature; it is only an habitual and fadtitious difpofition, com- 
pounded of the joint operations of admiration and fear. 'Thefe 
indeed are original inherent paffions, and, when properly culti« 
vated or directed, produce curiofity and veneration ; whence 
knowledge and religion: but, when neglected or improperly 


turned, are productive of ignorant wonder and timid fuperfti- . 


tion. Our Author pays a fine compliment to human nature, in 
fuppofing our minds to have been made purpofely feeble, that 
we might be the better ruled; nor do we think even that noble 
animal the horfe, hath any thing to thank him for: as we con= 
ceive a free and independent Houyhnhnm would difpute the right 
of bridling him merely becaufe he might have a tender mouth.— 
As to that ¢ eafy credulity, which fo much contributes to our 
pleafure,’ we do not envy our Author any fhare of it that nature or 
education may have beftowed on him. We agree with him that 
Man is a curious, wonderful and incomprehenfible Being, and 
that individuals are the mafters and the fools of their fellow-crea- 
tures. But here lies the rub: the difpute is, who are to be the 
mafters and who the fools? Mr. Mofler fays, he finds by expe- 
rience, that it is neceflary man fhould be led and tamed. What ? 
Man, in the abftract? All mankind ?—No, furely ; for, if fo, 
by whom are we to be thus Jed and tamed? It is only acertain part 
of mankind, the fimple and ignorant, the poor fubjects and the laity 
that are to be bridled, led and tamed by the ingenious and learn- 
ed, the magiftrates and the clergy. But have not even the fim- 


ple and ignorant multitude, the canaille, the mob, or whatever — 


opprobrious term we pleafe to give them; have not they the com- 
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ides and rulers into angels and demigods, to bridle and goad. 
their fellow-creatures like brutes ? What natural right doth fu- 
perior cunning give one man over the liberty and independency, 
of naiper is it not a right of the fame kind as that which fu- 
A ‘periot ftrength may give one to his property ? Doubtlefs it is: 
nor can any better reafon be given, why a wifer man fhould ex- 
fave him, than,why a frronger man fhould rob him. In Soci-, 
ety, mutual fagacity, like mutual ftrength, is united for the 
common good ; but the focial compact gives the cunning no great- 
er right to opprefs the /mp/e than it gives the /frong to opprefs 
the weak. Add to this that the ftupid father may have an inge- 
| nious fon; and it would be the greateft a&t of injuftice to fhut 
the gates of knowledge againft thofe who may not as yet have 
acquired information. How fhould we exclaim againft the ty- 
ranny of a defign, to prevent the Poor from acquiring property, 
and for perpetuating wealth in the families of thofe who are now 
rich! But this would be neither more unjuft, nor more cruel, 
than the defign of entailing on the generation of the fimple and 
unlearned a conftant ftate of ftupidity and ignorance; for to 
fuch a ftate, that of flavery is infeparably annexed. We can- 
not help, therefore, expreffing our difapprobation of fuch doc- 
trines as this Author inculcates. . The rulers of the people, in- 
deed, may infinuate, as much as they pleafe, that the multitude 
are happier in their ignorance, than they would be made by 
their enquiries after knowledge: but men are never happy un- 
lefs they are permitted to be happy their own way ; nor do they 
enjoy the common privileges of human nature, if they are pre- 
vented from exerting thofe faculties, whether of imagination or 
reafon, with which God hath endowed them. 

It is with a very ill grace, the tranflator takes upon him to 
cenfure the inabilities of others: nor can we allow the juftice of 
any of his reafons for engaging in a tafk, to which his own ac- 
quifitions are fo evidently, and, indeed, confefledly inadequate. 
The ill-fuccefs of preceeding tranflators from the German, is 
by no means, a fufficient plea for his adding to the number of 
wretched tranflations. ‘The Meffiah of Klopftock, and the Sa- 
tires of Rabener, may be miferable verfions, without conferring 
any degree of mierit on that of the letter before us. Mr. War- 
necke, indeed, feems to impute the deficiency of thofe tranfla- 
tions to the circumftance of their being made by Englifhmen: but 
we do not fee why an Englifhman, who does not underftand, 
German, may not trahflate from that language as well as a Ger- 
man who does not underftand Englifh. Is it eafier to write a 
language than to read it? The contrary is generally, and indeed 
very juftly, conceived to be the cafe, We would advife him, 
therefore, to ftudy the Englifh language two years longer, before 
he ventures to tranflate again: for we can aflure him that all the 

4 Wit, 
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wit, humour, and Attic falt, with which, he fays, the original og 
this Letter abounds, and which he doubts not may be eahly dife 
covered in this feeble tranflation, are totally evaporated. 





K-n-k, 
The Pofthumous Works of Dean Swift, concluded s See Review’ 
for September, p. 230. saree 
E are now arrived at that part of this Colle&tion, which 
contains the Letters to and from feveral-perfons, . They 
are feventy-five in number; and the principal names that ap- 
pear in this correfpondence, are, the Earl of Peterborough, Lord 
Bolingbroke, the Duke and Duchels of Ormond, the Dike of 
Argyle, Lord Chancellor Harcourt, Lord Oxford, Lady Maf- 
ham, Lord Carteret, Countefs of Suffolk, Lord-Chefterfield, 
Lady Betty Germaine, Duke of Dorfet, Duke of Chandois, 
Mefits. Addifon, Steele, Pope, Lyttelton, &c, &c, Some.of 
thefe are of {mall import ; bat others are more worthy both, of 
the Dean-and of the illuftrious perfons with whom he had the 
honour to correfpond. Their dates begin with the year 1710, 
and are continued to 1739. ‘There is no doubt of their gee 
nuinenefs ; for moft of thefe letters do indeed, as the coke 
ferved, carry with them their own internal marks of authenti- 
city: Swift is ftill Swift; even to the very laft, when his infir- 
mities had got fuch hold of him, that, when writing, to his 
frierids, the decay of his faculties became the-principal though 
plaintive fubject. ) al 

A letter to Lord Carteret, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, dated 
in 1724, affords the following particulars, which do honour to 
the memory of the celebrated Dr. Berkeley, afterwards Bifhop of 
Cloyne. Thefe particulars, indeed, are not wholly unknown 
to the public; but we deem. it not impertinent to infert them 
here ; becaufe they may ferve as a fupplement to the account) 

iven of that great genius, in a late volume of our Review. 

In the courfe of this letter, Swift takes. occafion to inform his 
noble correfpondent, that Dr. George Berkeley, who was then 
juft fet ‘out on a journey to England, was at that time Dean of 
Derry,—the beft preferment in that kingdom, [we fuppofe he 
means, exclufive of the bifhopricks] being worth 1100]. a year. 
© He takes the Bath in his way to London, fays the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and will, of courfe, attend your Excellency, and.be 
prefented, Ifuppofe, by his friend my Lord Burlington, And, 
becaufe I believe you will chufe out fome very idle minutes to 
read this letter, perhaps you may not be ill entertained with 


fome. account of the man, and hiserrand. He was a Fellow i 
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ihe Univerfity here ; and, going to England very young, about, 
thirteen years ago, he became the founder of a fect there called. 
the Jmmaterialifis, by the force of a very curious book upon that: 
fubject. Doctor Smallridge, and many other eminent perfons 
were his pti I fent him fecretary and chaplain, to Si- 
cily, with my; Lord Peterborow; and, upon his Lordthip’s re- 
turn, Doctor Berkeley {pent above feven years in travelling over 
moft parts of Europe, but chiefly through every corner of Italy, 
Sicily, and other iflands. When he came back to England, 
he found fo many friends, that he was effectually recotnmended 
tothe Duke of Grafton, by whom he was lately made Dean of, 
Derry. Your Excellency will be frighted, when I tell you-all 
this is but-an introdu@tion: for I am now to mention his er-. 
rand. He is an abfolute. philofopher, with regard to money, 
titles, and power ; and, for three years paft, hath been ftruck. . 
with a notion of founding an univerfity at Bermudas, by a char- 
ter from the crown. _ He hath feduced feveral of the hopefulleft. 
young clergymen and.others here, many of them well provided 
for, and all of them in the faireft way of preferment: But, in 
England, his conquefts are greater; and, I doubt, will fpréad 
very far this winter. He fhewed me a little tract, which he de- 
figns to publifh ; and there your Excellency will fee his whole 
fcheme of a life academico-philofophical, (1 fhall make you re-, 
member what you were) of a college founded for Indian fcho« 
lars and miffionaries ; where hes moft exorbitantly, propofeth, 
a whole hundred pounds a year for himfelf, forty pounds for.a: 
fellow, and ten for a ftudent. His heart will break if his dea-, 
nary be not taken from him, and left to your Excellency’s dif-, 
pofal. I difcourage him .by the coldnefs of cou.ts and mini-, 
fters, who will, interpret all this as impoffible; and a vifion ; 
but nothing will do. And, therefore; Ido humbly entreat your 
xcellency, either to ufe fuch perfuafions as will keep one of the, 
hrft men of, this kingdom, for learning and virtue, quiet at 
home, or affift him, by your credit, to compafs his romantic de- 
ign ; which, however, is very noble and generous, and direétly 
proper for a great perfon.of your excellent education to en- 
courage.’ : | pred 
Itis no uncommon thing with Swift, who was a warm friend 
and a bitter foe, to exaggerate, greatly, the virtues of thofe 
whom he defigned to commend, as well as the faults of fucl as 
had the misfortune to be number’d among his enemies; but in 
this ketch of Dr. Berkeley’s character, he feems, according to 
all the accounts we have met with of that worthy prelate, to 
have kept ftri@ly within bounds, and to have given us a very juft 
likenefs of the original. 
Moft of our Readers, no doubt, have heard of the Dean’s fa- 
mous affair with Counfellor Bettefworth ; occafioned by his fe- 
Rov. O&. 1765. ¥ vers 
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vere reflection on Mr. B. in his’ poem on the words Brother Pry. 
teflants and fellow-chriftians*. ‘The provocation given by Swift 
was, certainly, very great ; but not fo great as the Lawyer's indit 
cretion, in his manner of refentingit. It is in general, knowa 
that he paid the Dean a vifit, on this occafion, and that he be. 
haved fomewhat boifteroufly towards him; but the’ particulars 
of what pafled between them will beft appear from the Dean’s 
ewn account of that matter, in a letter to the Duke of Dorfety 
dated January, 1733-4:—of which the following is an extra: 

«On Monday laft week, towards evening, there came tothe 
deanry orie Mr. Bettefworth ; who, being told by the fervants 
that I was gone to a friend’s houfe, went thither to enquite for 
me, and was admitted into the ftreet-parlour. I left my com- 
pany in the back room, and went to him. He began with afk. 
ing me, whether I were author of certain vetfes, wherein he was 
reflected on? The fingularity of the man, in his countenance, 
manner, action, ftyle, and tone of voice, made me call tomind 
that I had once feen him, about two or three years ago, at Mr. 
Ludlow’s country houfe. - But I could not recolle& his name; 
and of what calling he might be I had never heard. I there- 
fore defired to know who, and what he was; faid I had heard 
of fome fuch verfes, but knew no more. He then fignified to 
me, that he was a ferjeant at law, and a member of parliament. 
After which he repeated the lines that concerned him, with great 
emphafis ; faid, I was miftaken in one thing, for he affured me 
he was no booby, but owned himfelf to be a coxcomb. How- 
ever, that being a point of controverfy wherein I had no con- 
cern, I letit drop. As to the verfes, he infifted, that, by his 
tafte and fkill in poetry, he was as fure I writ them as if he had 
feen them fall from my pen. But I found the chief weight of 
his argument lay upon two words that rhymed to his name, 
which he knew could come from none but me. He then told 
me, That, fince I would not own the verfes, and that fince he 
could not get fatisfafion by any courfe of law, he would get 
it by his pen, and fhew the world what a man I was, “When 
he began to grow over-warm and eloquent, I-called in the gen- 
tleman of the houfe, from the room adjoining ; and the Serjeant, 
going on with lefs turbulence, went away. He had/a footman 
. mm the hall during all his talk, who was to have opened thé door 
for one or more fellows, as he hath fince reported ; and, like- 
wife, that he had a fharp knife in his pocket, ready to ftab or 


* Thus at the bar that booby Bett’fworth, 
Thoagh half a crown out-pays his Sweat’sworth, 
Who knows in Jaw nor text nor Margent, 5 
Calls Singleton his brother Serjean:, 


a 
—_— 
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+ The Duke was then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. *, 
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maim me *. But the mafter and miftrefs of the houfe, who knew 
his character, and could hear every word from the room they 
were in, had prepated a fufficient defence in fuch a cafe, as they 
afterwards told me. He hath fince'related to five hundred per- 
fons of all ranks, above five hundred falféhoods of this conver- . 
fation, of my fears and his own brutalities, againft afl proba- 
bility as well as faét; and fome of them, ‘as I have been affiured, 
even in the prefence of your Grace. His meanings and his 
movements were indeed peevifh enough, bit his words were not, 
He threatened me with nothing but his pen, yet owned he had 
no pretence to wit. Amnd indeed Iam heartily glad, for hisown 
fake, that he proceeded no further; for, the leaft uproar would 
have called his neareft neighbours firft to my affiftance, and 
next, to the manifeft danger of his life. And I would not wil- 
lingly have even a dog killed upon my account. Ever fince he 
hath amufed himfelf with declaring, in all companies, efpecially 
before Bifhops, and Lords, and members of parliament, his re- 
folutions for vengeance, and the feveral manners by which he 
will put it in execution, 

‘ It is only to the advice of fome judicious friends that your 
grace owes the trouble of this letter. For, though I may be 
difpirited enough by ficknefs and years, yet Ihave little reafon to 
apprehend any danger from that man}; and thofe who feem to 
have moft regard for my fafety, are no more apprehenfive than 
myfelf, efpecially fuch as beft know his character. . For his very 
enemies, and even his.ridiculers, who are, of the two, by far 
the greater number, allow him to bea peaceable man in all 
things except his :words, his rhetorical action, his looks, and 
his hatred to the clergy 3 which however are all known, by ae 
bundance of experience, to be perfeétly harmlef$ ; and parti- 
cularly as to the clergy.” 

After all, Bettefworth’s great fault, and what rendered him 
particularly obnoxious to Swift, was his berng a very zealous 
Whig, and an aétive man among the leaders of that party, at a 


_ time when party animofities ran high in Ireland ; and, indeed, 


in both kingdoms. 

We come now to. the poetical articles contained in this poft- 
humous publication ; the firft of which is:a poem by Dr. Par- 
nell, addrefled to Swift, on his birth-day, November 30, 1713. 
Parnell’s poetical talents are well known ; and therefore we fhall 
pafs immediately to the next article; which is a congratulatory 
Epiftle from Swift to Lord Harley, on the mariiage of the latter. 
Thefe verfes abound in wit and compliment; but will inte- 
reft few Readers in thefe days, .Next follow two fmall pieces, 
one by Bifhop Atterbury, the other by Parnell; and then we - 

* |: is pretty obvious that Swift has here endeavotred to place Mr. 
B’s behaviour rot only in the molt abfurd and ridiculous, butin the worff 
light that he poflib'y could. 

Y2 come 
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come to a pretty long poem of the Dean’s, entitled diretions 
for making a birth-day fong, 1729. ‘This is fo fevere a {atire 
on the rye! family, that we do not wonder it was not print. 
ed in the late reign. The whole houfe of Hanover is moft info. 
lently abufed in it; but it muft be owned the piece, confidered 
merely as a poem, is excellent: yet after the juft character we 
have given of it, it would not be decent or proper for us to make 
extracts from fuch a virulent lampoon. 3 

The laft-mentioned article is fucceeded by about a dozen 
pieces of inferior note ; after which we have a poem to Mr. * 
Delany, on the talents fit for converfation ; an extract from which 
will ferve to enrich our mifcellany : | 


Talents for converfation fit, 

Are humour, breeding, fenfe, and wit: 
The laft, as boundlef as the wind, 

Is well conceiv’d, though not defin’d : 
For, fure, by wit is chiefly meant 
Applying well what we invent. 

What humour is, not all the tribe 

Of logic-mongers can defcribe ; 

Here nature only aéts her part, 
Unhelp’d by praétice, books, or art: 
For wit and humour differ quite, 
That gives furprife, and this delight. 
Humour is odd, grotefque, and wild, 
Only by affeétation fpoil’d : 

Tis never by invention got, 

Men have it when they know it not. 

Our converfation to refine, 

Humour and wit muft both combine : 
From both we learn to rally well, 
Wherein fometimes the French excel. 
Voiture, in various lights, difplays 
That irony which turns to praife : 
His genius firft found out the rule 
Vor an obliging ridicule : 

He flatters with peculiar air 

The brave, the witty, and the fair: 
And fools would fancy he intends 

A fatire where he moft commends. 

But, as a poor pretending beau, 
Becaule he fain would makea fhow, 
Nor can arrive at filver lace, 

‘Takes up with copper in the place : 

So the, pert dunces of mankind, 

Whene’er they would be thought refin’d, 

As if the diff ’rence lay abftrufe : 

*Twixt raillery and grofs abufe ; 

To fhew their parts, will fcold and rail, 
Like forters o’er a pot of ale. ; 


© Afterwards Dr. Delany. Sach 
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Such is the clan of boift’rous Bears, 
Always together by the ears ; 

Shrewd fellows and arch wags, a tribe 
That meet for nothing but to gibe ; 
Who firft run oné another down, 

And then fall foul on all the town; 
Skill’d in the horfe-laugh and dry rub, 
And call’d by excellence The Club. 

I mean your Butler, Dawfon, Car, 
All fpecial friends, and always jar. 


The mettled and the vicious fteed 
Differ as little in their breed ; 
Nay, Voiture is as like Tom Lee 
As rudenefs is to repartee. 


If what you faid, I with unfpoke, 
*T will not fuffice, it was a joke: 
Reproach not, though in jeft, a friend 
For thofe defects he cannot mend ; 
His lineage, calling, fhape, or fenfe, 
If nam’d with fcorn, gives juft offence. 

What ufe in life to make men fret, 
Part in worfe humour than they met? 
Thus all fociety is loft, 

Men laugh at one another’s coft ; 
And half the company is teaz'd, 
That came together to be pleas’d : 
For, all buffoons have moft in view 
To pleafe themfelves by vexing you, 


You wonder now to fee me write 
So gravely on a fubjec light ; 
Some part of what I here defign 
Regards a friend * of yours and mine ; 
Who, neither void of fenfe nor wit, 
Yet feldom judges what is fit, 
But fallies oft beyond his bounds, 
And takes unmeafurable rounds. 


When jefts are carried on too far, 
And the loud laugh begins.the war, 
You keep your countenance for fhame, 
Yet ftill you think your friend to blame. 
For, though men cry they love a jetft, 
*Tis but when others ftand the teft : 


And, would you have their meaning known ? 


They love a jeft that is their own. - 


* He means Mr, Sheridan. 
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About half a dozen other pieces, of various merit, follow next ; 
turning over which, we come to DaPuHne ; a fatire on fome fe- 
male character : a character which (begging pasion of the lovely 
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Sex) may be pretty generally applied ; for which reafon we fhall 
lay it before our Readers : 





Dapung knows, with equal eafe, 
How to vex and how to pleafe ; 
But, the folly of her fex 
Makes her fole delight to vex. 
Never woman more devis’d 
Surer. ways to be defpis’d : 
Paradoxes weakly wielding, 

Always conquer'd, never yielding. 
To difpute, her chief delight, 
With not one opinion right: 
Thick her arguments fhe lays on, 
And with cavils combats reafon : 
Anfwers in decifive way, 

Never hears what you can fay : 
Still her odd perverfenefs fhows 
Chiefly where the nothing knows. 
And where fhe is moft familiar, 
Always peevifher and fillier : 

All her fpirits in a flame 

When fhe knows fhe’s moft to blame. 


Send me hence ten thoufand miles, 
From a face that always {miles : 
None could ever aét that part, 
But a Fury in her heart. 
Ye who hate fuch inconfiftence, 
To be eafy keep your diftance ; 
Or in folly ftill befriend her, 
But have no concern to mend her. 
Lofe not time to contradi&t her, 
Nor endeavour to conviét her. 
Never take it in your thought, 
That fhe'lli own, or cure a “fault. 
Into contradi@ion warm her, 
Then, perhaps, you may reform her: 
Only take this rule along, 
Always to advife her wron, 
And reprove her when fhe’s right; ; 
She may then grow wife for {pight. 


No that fcheme will ne’er fucceed,, 
She has better learnt her creed : 
She's too cunning, and too fkilful, 
When to yield, and when be wilful. 
Nature holds her forth two mirrors, 
One for truth, and one for errors : 
That looks hideous, fierce, and frightful ; 
This is flatt’rine,, and delightful : 
That fhe throws away as foul ; 
Sits by this, to drcfs her foul. 





Thus 
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Thus you have the cafe in view, 
Daphne, “twixt the Dean and you ; 
Heav'n forbid he fhould defpife thee; 
But will never more advife thee. 

From Daphne, we turn to the remainder of the poetical 
pieces, confifting of about thirty articles ; fome of which are 

rinted as Dr. Delany’s ; others as Dr. Sheridan’s; but moft 
of them are given us as the Dean’s ; and that they are the ge- 
nuine productions of his pen, there is no room to doubt. 

The remainder of the volume confifts of fmall pieces in profe; 
fome of which are quibbling letters, and fcraps of conundrum 
wit,—the reproach of Swift’s memory, and the difgrace of this 
otherwife valuable collection of the remains of that great, that 
univerfally admired genius, whofe name will refle& immortal 


honour on his country. : G. 





—_—_ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1765. 
RELIGtous and CONTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 10. The Grace of God in Chrif? to all Men feripturally vindi- 
cated: Ina free and fober Examination of Mr. Michael Bligh’s. 
Difcourfe on Deuteronomy xxxii. 9. delivered at Sevenoaks, in 


Kent, O&. 14, 1764. By Thomas Harrifon. 8vo. 1s. 
Gardner. ‘ 


N this examination of Mr. Bligh’s Sermon, Mr. Harrifon undertakes 
to give ‘ a more plain and full view of the fentiments of many of 
the baptift churches, than, perhaps, is elfewhere to be met with; and 
which may tend to the fatisfaction of ferious enquirers into the points 
difcuffed.? He affures us, that it was not the love of controverfy, or 
a conceit of his own ability, which engaged him in this difpute; but, 
adds he, the difcourfe referred to ‘ being delivered in the neighbour- 
hood of thofe I ferve in the gofpel ; and Divine Providence, by vifit- 
ing me with bodily incapacity for other fervice and employment, 
which might have taken up my time, having given me leifure and 
opportunity; and at the fame time gracioufly continued the ufe of 
the faculties of my mind, I have been moved to the following publi- 
cation with thefe views: to give a check to what I count erroneous, 
left, no notice being taken thereof, error might feem to triumph over 
truth; and to eftablifh my own people, and others alfo of the fame 
fentiments, with whom I have fome conneétion, to whofe hands ‘that 
difcourfe may have come.’—-—We fhall only add, that our Author 
does really difcufs the points that fall under his examination, with 
Sobriety and decency of manner ; but his tratt will appear extremely 
verbofe and tedious to thofe readers who do not love to defcend into 


the profundity of fuch controverfies. He appears indeed, himfelé, 
7 Y 4 to 
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to be fully fenfible of his pro/ixity ; and he apologizes for it, fr 

his regard to common capacities, who, he rightly judges, will always be 
the majority. ‘ Men in common, he fays, do not fo eafily take in 
the fenfe and force of an argument contained in few words ; the 

mut, as Calvin fomewhere fays, bave their ears beat with the 
doétring }? , 





Art. 11. 4 Letter to Mr. Phillips, containing fome Obfervations on 
his Hiflory of the Life of Reginald Pcl. By Richard Tillard 
M.A. 8vo. 1s. Horsfield. | : ? 


Mr, Tillard has here given the public a number of very judicious 
‘eriticifms, on various paflages in Mr. Phillips’s Life of Cardinal Pole. 
and fully refuted many of that writer’s arguments and reprefentations 
in favour of popery. 


rt. 12. The Dodirine of Predeftination unto Life explained and 
"vindicated. In fcur Sermons, preached at Bofton in New Eng- 
land. By William Cooper. 12mo, 18. 6d. Dilly. 


Although the doétrine of predeitination has never yet been ex. 
‘plained and vindicated to our iatisfaction, yet this doctrine has its 
advocates ; and to thofe who are difpofed to lend a favourable ear to 
whatever can be advanced in its defence, Mr. Cooper’s difcourfes 
will, perhabs, appear to be mafterly performances. 


ee te gs CA Be 


Art. 13, The Political Apology; or, Candid Reajons for not taking 
Part with the prefent Public Svfiem. Ina Letter froma Man 
who never had a Place, to a Right Hon. GENTLEMAN who 

-has lately accepted of an High Ofice. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie, 


"Thefe candid reafons are near'akin to thofe given by the Honef 
Man (fee Rev. for July, p. 76.) for declining to take any part in the 
new adminiitration ; and there is fuch a fimilitude in the temper in 
which the Authors argue, fuch a conformity in the principles on which 

‘they ground their feceffion, and fuch a famenefs in the ftyle of both 
thefe traéts, that we are not a little inclined to conclude them both 
to be the production of the fame pen. Be this, however, as it may, 
the fubftance of the two pieces being fo very fimilar, and we having 
given fo large an abftraét of the firft of them, it feems unneceflary fer 
4s to enter particularly into the contents of the prefent performance. 


Art. 14. 4 Vindication of the Whigs, againf? the Clamours of 4 
Tory Mob; with an Addrefs to the City. 8yo, 1s. Moran. © 


*. “What this ranting Writer calls a Vindication of the Whigs, is no- 
thing but a wild, Hurlothrumbo inveCtive againft all who in any mea- 
fure concur in oppofition to, or exprefs any diflike of the prefent admi- 
niftration. His addrefs to the city contains the groffeft abufe of the Lon- 
doners, on account of their late addrefs to the throne. Part of what 
he fays, in his raving againfi the citizens, may ferve as a fpecimen is 
ig . 
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nis temper and language. ‘ Bluth mayor and aldermen 


MEDICAL, 3 32Y 





We afk no blufhes from the common common-council . . .: The 
commons have no fhame, no fenfe, no feelings :—they are a faétious 
mob, at war with reafon and underftanding; they are the train- 
bands of fedition, the jobbers of riot, the bulls and heats of dulnefs, 
—and honefty with them has long been under Po But fince, mayor, 
aldermen, and commons, ye have no gratitude, no fenfe, no reafon, 
nor no feeling. W hat can be expeéted from fuch an inanimate 
body,—bodies without fouls! Alas! &c. &c. &c.’ ! 
This feems, from fimilitude of manner, to be the fame angry maftiff 





that fo furionfly baited the dul/s and bears of the city, in the Feble 


hereafter mentioned in our poetic articles. See p. 324. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 15. The Commentaries upon the Aphorifms of Dr. Berman 
Boerhaave, the late Profeffar of Phyfick in the Univerfity of Ley- 
den, concerning the Knowledge and Cure of the feveral Difeafes in- 
cident to Human Bodies. By Gerard Van Swieten, M. D. 
Tranflated into Englifh*. 3 Vols. $vo. 18s. Horf- 
field, &c. | 


The charaéter of our learned and ufeful Commentator, Baron Van 
Swieten, is fo weil eftablifhed, and fo univerfally known, that we 
fhall difcharge our duty to the public with refpet to the prefent work, 
by giving only a fhort account of the tranflation. . 

Thefe three volumes are a tranflation of the fourth volume of the 


Latin original, which was publifhed in quarto about a year ago, and 


contained our Author’s commentaries on the following difeafes; Pthi- 
fis pulmonalis :—Prthifes alia :—Hydrops :—Podagra:— Morbi vir= 
ginumn :— Morbi gravidarum :—Partus difficilis :—Morbi Boel yh : 
Morbi infantum. Few perfons, we apprehend, will read the 
tranflation, who are fo far acquainted with the Latin as to uh- 
derftand the eafy and corrett language of the original.——We _ muft 
advertife, however, thofe Readers, whofe fate it is to take up with 
the tranflation, that great liberties have been taken in dividiig not 
only fentences and periods, but even whole paragraphs, in a different 
manner from what they are in the original; and that the tranflation 
is far from being always clofe, accurate and correét.——+——Impro . 
prieties fuch as the following frequently occur :—* but no patients 
as had fuch an inflammation that they grew feverifh, were ever 
cured,’—-—-* lefs danger is to be apprehended for evacuating the 
whole fluid.”——Sanguinem exfpuit, is tranflated, ‘ he threw up 
blood ;? now blood, we believe, is generally thrown up by vomiting ; 
and fereatu educere fanguinolentum fputum, to hawk up bloody fpittle, 
is tranflated, ‘ to {pit up bloody fpittle.’—Verum quidem eff, quod 
olim quidam medici crediderinty naturaliter copiam humoris aliquam 
pericardii cavo continert, ut calidiffimum cor perpetuo humeétaretur ; 
Jed hodie ila, lites compofite funt, cum tantum poft mortem frigefacto 
cadavere liquidum hic inventatur ; in vivis animalibus fubito i eétis 


* Being Vols, 12, 13, and 14, of the Englith tranflation. 
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vapor exhalat, caterum nil invenitur, fi-nempe ante mortem {a ‘ 
a Our Tranflator, bya wonderket fei ot hand, has, fens Sas: 
one period, conjured up three diftiné&t periods in his tranflation ; and 
at the fame time, making very free with the fenfe of the original, hee 
perplexed the paffage, and rendered it almof unintelligible.—Here it 
is =‘ It is indeed wot true, as phyficians formerly believed, that a 
quantity of fluid was contained in the cavity of the pericardium, to 
moiften the heart, and temperate its heat. But this difpute is now 
fettled, as this fluid is only found in the body, when it is grown 
cold after death. In live animals, cut open fuddenly, a vapour only 
breaks forth ; and nothing elfe is found, if the animals are healthy,’ 
—Old veterans occur more than once in this tranflation.—We pa, 3 | 
whether our Tranflator ever heard of young veterans.— We know that 
in the Latin, two negatives make an affirmative; and if,.in the Eng- - 
lifh, two affirmatives did but make a negative, our Tranflator would 
have difcovered the furprizing knack of making old people young 
again.—The following paflage, guia allium v. g. fuo odore inficit urt- 
nam is tranflated thus, ‘ becaufe garlick, for inftance, fmells the 
urine, but then it is with its own particular flavour.’ This is the firtt 
time we remember to have feen the fenfe of fmelling attributed 
to garlick ; but, poflibly, this perfonification of garlick may be parti- 
cularly bold and happy: garlick it feems /mells the urine, and in re- 
turn for this compliment of fenfibility, AZa/fer Garlick is prefented 
by Ma/ter Urine with his own particular flavour :—very picturefque 
truly! and perfeétly confiftent with the politenefs of two fuch diftin- 
guifhed per/onages !. 

But if our Tranflator excels in the profe parts of his work, he is no 
lefs excellent in the poetical. This appears from the tranflation of 
thofe paffages which are quoted from Lucian’s Tragopod : 

Mendacia tibi diéta, queque dicta funt ; 
‘ A heap of lies he has told, and more will tell, 
‘ For no one thing he faid to him befell.’ 
Atranflation, concife, expreflive, and poetical ! 
Again, — Cognofcat racy me folam deiim 
Non deliniri pharmacis, non obfequi. 
* That every one may know 
¢ That i the only goddefs am, who dumb 
* To tears and {upplications, fighs and fhrugs, 
‘ And quite inexorable then become : 
* When once affail’d by ’pothecaries drugs.’ 
"The tranflation of the following line is fingularly happy : 
: Sed vos manuum digitos agite, conftringite. 
| ; ‘and you —as foon 
‘ Their finger-knuckles and their wrif?s invade.’ ; 
Wrifts and finger-knuckles are, to be fure, an admirable tranflation 
of manuum digiti. 
Cur non adeft gravis inflammatio 
Ipfo in loco, nec humtdum fomentum haves. 
‘ Why was there not a grievous inflammation, 
. ‘ Or, to the'parts applied, a:fomentation ?’ ie 
Better and better ftill We need not furely lament the lofs of 
Sternbeld and Hopkins, fo long as-the Tranflator of Baron Van Swie- 
ten’s Commentaries, fhall be pleafed to exert his poetic abilities. 


D : Art. 16. 
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Art. 16 Oratio anntverfaria, in- theatro collegis regalis medicorum 
Londinenfium ex Harvai inflituto habita, die 18vo Odtobris, 
1764. 4to. 18. 6d. Whifton. ! 


One fingle phyfiological or prattical truth, when put into the medi=. 
cal balance, is of more real weight, than all the m3 elegant, ‘claffic 
declamations which have ever iffued from the Rorat Co.uece of 
Phyficians.—Declamation often leads to extravagance; and, in the 
mighty pother, truth too frequently efcapes the fight of the Orator. 
This oration is a panegyric on our Englifh medical worthies, from 
Caius down to the prefent time; in which Dr. Cadogan, the Author, 
does ample juftice to the refpective characters : once or twice, however, 
he even out-Herods Herod! From the labours of thefe great 
men, whofe eulogy he has juft given, he fays, tandem ea nata eft 
et flabilita, qua nunc fruimur phyfwlogia; cujus ad perfectionem 
paucis:IMa certe defiderart videntur. We apprehend our. phyfio- 
logy is far from being brought to fo creat a degree of perfettion; 
aa had Dr. Cadogan confulted Haller, Hunter, or any other of 
our. beft phyfiologifts, they would have informed him, that, mom 
PAUCISS!MA, fed PERMULTA certe defiderantur.—Speaking of Dr. 
Jurin, who was one of our Englih patrohs of inoculation, our Ora- 
tor takes the opportunity to deliver his own fentiments on this fubjeét : 
—‘ What, fays Dr. Cadogan, if one in a thoufand dies ??—A very 
round number truly, and far, very far, exceeding the authentic ac- 
counts relative to this pra¢tice.—But our Author goes on ;—‘ What if 





- one in a thoufand dies, of thofe who would have died in the natural 


way ?—One out of feven, we believe, dies in the natural way : our 
Author’s declamatory arithmetic therefore ftands thus :—‘ What if one 
out of feven thoufand dies ?’—Very well Dr. Cadogan! and what 
then ? Why then that ome which dies under inoculation, dies through 
the ignorance and mifmanagement of the inoculator. Here fol- 
lows the paflage rit of 4 hinc inde unus e mille perit corum qut 





fpontaneo morbo perituri effent ? id maxime imperitorum egros trac- 
tantium infcitie imputandum.—————To recommend any practice in 
this manner, is, we think, moft effectually to difcommend it. Dp 
Art. 17. Centaury, the great Stomachic: in Preference to all other 
Bitters ; in that it gives Appetite and Digeftion, and neither heats 
nor binds the Body. With an Account of the Plant, and the Me- 
thod of gathering and preparing it; and a few Rules for fuch as 
have weak Stomachs. By J. Hill, M. D. Member of the Im- 
perial Academy. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 


_ J. Hill, M.D. and Member of the Imperial. Académy, is certainly, 
in his way, a moft accomplifhed and managing Practitioner; he fells 
his elixir, and at the fame time has the extraordinary addrefs to make 
the public pay for the advertifement ; and this, he generally exhibits 
under the form of a fixpenny pamphlet. In the prefent fixpenny 
advertifement we are informed, that Centaury is. infinitely, preferable 
to every known bitter; that its virtues chiefly refide in that part which 
1s between the ftalk and the root, called the crown of the root: that 
on chewing it, there is perceived a moft agreeable bitter, and a com- 


fortable warmth, joined with alight auierity ; hence a mof excellent 
firengthencr 
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ftrengthener and ftomachic: and that all thefe furprifing and 

.quahties are moft compleatly communicated to perfecily rectified {pirit: 
in which form this moft nobie elixir is prefented to the ublic:—Whe. 
ther this e/ixir will really effet wonders, we pretend not to deter. 
mine. One effect, however, we apprehend it will work, it wil] ut 
money into the Imperial Academician’s pocket; and, as the D r 
himfelf obferves, in recommending his Balfam of Honey, * ther, is 


more in this than Goov MEN wauld think of.” D 
4 


Art. 18. An Effay on the mift effectual Means of preferving the 
Fiealth of Seamen in the Royal Navy, &c. By James Lind, 


M.D. Second Edit. improved and enlarged. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
few'd, Wilfon. 


For an account of the firft edition of this work, we refer our Readers 
to the Review for July 1757, p. 89. As to the additions and Improve. 
ments in this impréffion, we cannot give a better general idea of them 
than in the Author’s own words, which we fhall tranfcribe from the 
advertifement prefixed to the work. ‘ I have, fays the Doétor, now 
revifed thefe fheets; and made fome additions, By atretr: to render 


‘this performance more extenfively ufeful, not only to all feamen and 


paffengers in fhips, but alfo to others, more efpecially to many of our 
colonies, and factories abroad. In the fecond part; | have more fally 
enlarged on the precepts for fecuring fuch as attend fick perfons againft 
infeftion, which are not confined to feamen or to fhips, but ‘in 
tended as general dire&tions, and as a fupplement to my Two Papers, 
now publifhed, on Fevers and !nfeétion.” See our account of thefe 
Papers, p. 301 of this month’s Review. The precepts, for the fecurity of 
thofe who attend: the fick, with which the Do&tor hath particularly en- 
larged this edition, are briefly thefe: Drink a glafs ofa flight infufion of 
the Bark once or twice a-day. Vifit not the fick with an empty ftomach. 
Wah your mouth with camphorated vinegar, and ftop your noftrils with 
lint dipped in the fame befcre you enter the room. Wear a fuit of 
waxed linen. Fumigate the chamber with the /feam of tar. Chew. 
fomewhat which may caufe you to fpit often. - Dip your fingers m 
vinegar before you feel the pulfe. Drink a glafs of wine, with the 
juice of half a lemon and fugar befcre bleeding the patient. Thete 
are undoubtedly very efficacious precautions, and are therefore proper 
additions to this excellent treatife: they are however not altogether 


gew. 
POETICAL. B.-t, 
Art. 19. The Addrefi, A Fable. gto. 6d. Nicolb 


Foolifhly abufes the city addrefs, and the citizens themfelves, ip 
fuch wretched rhymes as the following : 
Ye tools of art and myfteries ! 
Where each to cheat the other tries : 
Ye flaves of lew, attornies, brokers! 
Of oilmen, ginmen, chandlers, grocers * J 
Of vintners, mercers, haberdafhers, 
Smiths, toymen, Lombard-credit thrafhers.—— 





* Crokers, it frould have been, fer the rhyme’s fake. 


We 
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We have, ourfelves +, cenfured the citizens.on account ofthe ad- 
drefs here alluded to ; but this Fable-monger feems to be.chiefly angry 
with them for being tradefmen. Our would-be wits are often thus 
exercifing their little talents, in order to.ridicule thofe who are much 
more ufeful and more valuable members of fociety than themfelves. 
And yet to thefe very fcribblers may the following couplet, from 
Dr. Young, be often juftly applied: 

His hammer this, and that his trowel quits, 
And wanting fenfe for tradefmen, pafs for wits. 


+ See Review for laft Month, p. 238, art. 15. 


Art. 20. The Elbow-Chair: A Rhapfody. By the Rev. E. 
Cooper, of Droitwyche, Worcefterihire, Author of a Col- 
lection of Elegiac Poefy; Bewdley*, a defcriptive Poem; 
Elegy on the .Death of Mr. Shenftone, &c. &e.7 4to. 


1s. 6d. F. Newbery. 


We never met with a more rhapfodical rhapfody than this of an ho- 
neft Welch parfon, in praife of his own country. Seated in his ‘el- 
bow-chair, fmoking his pipe, and ruminating on love, and liberty, 
and rural profpects;’ on the marriage-aét, on angling, on. church- 
yards, on hunting, on patriotifm, and on the Scotch favourite. 
Though the good man feems to have no great notion of elegance or 
correctnefs of compofition, he has fome harmonious lines ; and among 
the reft, the following hunting-fcene is not unworthy the Reader’s. 


notice. , rx 
At the found 

Of deep-mouth’d beagles all the foul’s on fire ; 

Up from the bed of floth, thou lazy Cit, 

And meet the morning’s frefheft looks, and hear 

The hills and dales refound with joyful cries. 

Here bring thy courfer to the fylvan train, 
‘And join the mutual cry: for buxom health 

Repays our toil, and o’er the nut-brown jug 

At night the mirthful tale infpires the foul. 

Here-will i fit upon the verdant fide 

Of this known hill: obferve the merry crew 

' With fenfe fagacioys (as they queft along) 

Now catch th’ informing gale: what fweet-ton’d thunder 
Rolls tremulous.along the winding vale ! 

For Trimbufh now confirms the doubtful ftrife, 

And all the pack his well-known voice obey. 

Quick fee the hare fkim o’er the prt 2 plain, 

Ln view the general chorus loud refounds 

Such charming mufick never did I hear ; 

For, Somerville ! a cry more tuneable, 

“* Was never hallow’d to,- nor chear’d with horn,’? 
E’en woods and dales rejoic’d, and join’d the cry. 
Swift as the bounding roe yon courfers fly, 
Outftrip the wind, and fkim along the mead. 

Now to yon grove, where playful oft and young 
The lev’ret peaceful ftray'd, a refuge there 


* Printed in the Granp Macazing, Vol. IL for the year 1750. 
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She feeks in vain: for ah! her ecchoing yell 

With double fury burfts upon her ear. 

In doubling mazes now fhe feeks to foil nf 

Th’ approaching foe: but mind yon fteddy hound: ~ 

SG age, experience in the pleafing chace , 
times has taught) now with a glorious thirft 

Of generous ardor eager {peed his way ; 

A certain fign, that now fhe finks—and dies. 

The ftrepent horn confirms the joyful news, 

And all around fhrill propagates the found. 

Thefe are the ports of Welchmen: did ye know 

The luxury of fleep, ye fons of eafe, 

Oft got by rural paftime, ye would fcorn 

The blandifhments of down, and all the arts 

Emollient, which difgrace the race of men. 

Some very faulty lines, and ufelefs epithets, we have obferved in 
this poem ;. but as the good-humoured Author a pears to be quite 
fnug and happy in his elbow-chair, we are unwilling to difturb him 
by efcending to particular animadverfions: and more efpecially as 
the random, incoherent nature of the piece may feem to claim an éx- 
emption from a too rigid trial by the laws of criticifm. 


* 


THEATRICAL. 


Art. 21. Daphne and Amintor: A Comic Opera, in One Afi, as 
it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo.. is 
Newbery, Becket, &c. 


This is the third time that The Oracle of M. St. Foix has been 
cooked up for the palates of Englifh readers and Englifh audiences. It 
was firft tranflated, literally, about twenty years ago, by an anony- 
mous hand. Next, it was tranflated by Mrs. Cibber, in 1752; 
aéted for her benefit, at Covent-Garden-houfe* : and now. Mr. Ifaac 
Bickerftaff, Author of Love in a Village, and The Maid of the Mill, 
hath taken up this pretty trifle, made fome alteration in the plan, and 
added to it feveral poor and prepofterous fongs, unworthy of him- 
felf, by whom they were written, unworthy of Mr. Garrick, by 
whom this mefs was fuffered to be ferved up for the public entertain- 
ment, ahd unworthy of the toleration the piece met with from a gocd- 
natured, thall we fay ? or a taftelefs audience! As to his mufic, 
we have not heard it; take, therefore, his own account of it; 

¢ With regard to the mufic, fays Mr. B. I apprehend .it mof 

leafe, as it has been felected with the greateft attention, both to the 
oad of the airs, and its effect upon the theatre. There are, in- 
deed, fome people who may poflibly be of opinion, that I ought to 
have chofen old Englith or Scotch ballads; or got mufic compofed in 
the fame tafte.. But in fa&t fuch fort of compofitions fcarce deferve the 
name of mufic at all; at least they can have little or no merit on the 
fiage ; where every thing ought to be fupported by a degree of action 
and charatter.” ' 

Yes, gentle Reader, thou mayeft well ftare' but, diftruft not us. 
It is really in the book, and we have faithfully tranfcribed the paflage, 








* See Review, Vol. VI. 
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ih which Mr. B. hath afferted that the mufic of the old Englifh and 
Scotch ballads fcarce deferves the name of mufic at all !——'To think 
of refuting fuch a declaration as this, would be almoft as abfurd as 
the declaration itfelf.i——There is fach a piece as Tue Beccar’s 
Opera: turn to that juftly admired+ performance, Mr. B. then turn 
to thy own Daphne and Amintor,—and be dumb for ever ! 


We intend this epithet only for the ballads: for as to this cele- 
brated burlefque opera, confidered as a dramatic ¢ompofition, we do 
not think it entitled to any commendation: its very plan having an 
immoral tendency. 


Art. 22. The Merry Midnight Miftake, or Comfortable Conclufion : 
| A new Comedy. By David Ogborne. 8vo. 18. Chelmsford 
printed ; and fold by Williamis in London. 


We never before met with any thing in the.dramatic form fo mean, 
low, and ftupid as this Chelmsford Comedy. As we never heard of 
Mr. David Ogborne before ; fo we heartily wifh we may never hear 
of him again, or meet with any more of his miferable productions. 


MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 32. Lhe Entertaining Infiruétor: In French and Englif. 


Being a Colleétion of judicious Sayings, fmart Repartees, fhort 
Stories, Fc. Extracted from the moft celebrated French Authors, 
_ and particularly the Books in Ana. By the Author of the Hif- 

tory of England by Queftion and Anfwer; the Roman Hif-., 

tory, &c. Intended chiefly for the Ufe of Schools. 12mo, 
3s. Millar. |: | 


- As the ‘mere Englith Reader will, probably, be at a lofs to know 
what Mr. Lockman (the compiler and tranflator of thefe anecdotes, 
&c.) means by ‘ the booksin Aza,” we fhall give our Author’s own 
account of thefe Anas. | 

‘ Ana‘ is:a word of no fignification in itfelf, and merely a Latin 
termination of noun adjectives plural, of the neuter gender. But as 


of late years, thefe kinds:of adjectives have been made titles to books, 


and even to fome writ in French, which form a collection of wife 
fayings, {mart repartees, &c. of certain learned and ingenious men ; 
fuch compofitions are called books in 4z¢. Wolfius has given us 
the hiftory of thefe books in his preface to the Cau/aboniana. He 
therein obferves, that though this is a new fort of title, yet the thing 
itfelf is of very remote antiquity : that the books of Xenophon, con- 
cerning the fayings and aétions of Socrates, form a Socratiana: that 
the apophthegms of the philofophers collected by Diogenes Laertius, 
the fentences of Pythagoras, thofe of Epictetus, the works of Athe- 
neus, Stobeus, and feveral others, are books ia 4za.——The Sraij- 
gerana was the firft of the 4nas,.it being drawn from the papers of 
Vaffant and Verthunian ; who, we are told, took the whole from the 
mouth of Scaliger.——Afterwards 5, Hon Perroniana, Thuana, 
Naudeana, Patiniana, Sorbcriana,' Menagiana, -Anti-Menagiana, 
Fureteriang, Chevreana, Fc. down to Arleguiniana. Of all 
which. books the Menagiana is looked upon as the beft.’ 

With 
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_ With regard to the prefent collection, the indufrious Author had 
himfelf given a very fair and impartial account. of it in his preface 
“ Some of the articles, fays he, are of a ferious, and others of a jocofe 
turn; but certainly none of a loofe or immodeft caft: for as they are 
intended principally for, our youth, of both fexes, the compiler would 
have thought himfelf highly criminal, had he introduced even a 
fingle thought which might contribute to deprave their morals. The 
variety is very great; and the compiler himfelf perceives a wide dif. 
ference in the materials of which this book is compofed ; fome ar. 
ticles having..infinitely more merit than others. However, he hopes 
that the whole will not be rejected on that account; but that fach as: 
are of real value, will compenfate for thofe which may be jud d 
otherwife. In a répofitory of jewels, every ftone is not a d?amond.— 
Sonie of the articles introduced here are found in other books of the 
fame fort; but a greater number, he believes, never appeared in 
Englifh before.-——The original here is the French, all the Englith 
being tranflation. This the compiler has fometimes attempted in a 
free manner, and fo as, if poflible, to give his verfion the air of an’ 
original ; except on fuch occafions as he judged it of more utility to 
the pupil, to keép clofe to the French idiom.-—Altho’ this frvalt per. 
formance iscalculated more immediately for youth, yet it may be led 
noways unfit for the perufal of perfons of riper years ; as containing. 
refiections“and obfervations on men and things, worthy the notice of 
the graveft and moft intelligent perfons.—Some will perhaps think’ 
that many of thefe maxims may be ufeful.to fchools, for shaking of 
Latin exercifes.’——Thus far our honeft Compiler; to'whofe account 
we have only to add our opinion, that his book feems very well cal- 
culated to anfwer, in general, the ufeful purpofes above-mentioned. 


. —e 
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LThe oo ae and Righteoufne/s of the Divine Providence, illuftrated 
from the Character of ‘fob.—At Honiton, Aug. 25, 17653 being: the-’ 
firit Sunday after the late dreadful fire. By Richard Harrifon.: Buck- 
land, &e. . . 

> The profits arifing from the fale of this difcourfey are to be ap- 
Alted tenand a ity of the phn h sa on jlo pe a 

Ul, Baptifm a Divine Commandment to be obferved.—At the bap- 
tiim of the Kev. Mr. Kobert Carmichael, Minifter ot the Gofpel at Edine 
burgh; O@.g, 1765. By John Gill, D. D. | Keith. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


o%_ The Remarks on Voltaire, figned PairacetTurs, are more 
proper fora Magazine than the Review. We are far from thinking 
chem impertinent, or unworthy of a place in any mifcellaneous pub- 
fication ; but we fhould deviate too much from the immediate buiimnefs 
of a literary journal,’ were we to admit every original effay that may 
be fent us. | : 

cP The /econd letter from Tannvorth, figned alfo Philalethes, is. 
acknowledged. “The Reviewers are obliged to the Writer for Ins kind 
hints; to which they will pay all due regard; but beg leave to decline 
the continuance of the little controverfy they have had with him: the 
farther purfuit of which would lead them too far beyond the bounda< 


ries of their plan, 


